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THE SWEAT-SHOP IN SUMMER: 


Tue exploration of fields of industrial labor by those who 
from circumstances belong outside of the manual laboring class 
has become so common that one feels constrained to apologize 
to the long-suffering public for thrusting upon it still another 
“experience.” The only excuse for this, as for many another, 
is the hope that it may rouse to thought and action some people 
who have heretofore been apathetic or listless, and this time in 
regard to a vigorous relic of an earlier industrial system—the 
sweat-shop. 

From the time of Paul Géhre? and Frau Dr. Minna Wettstein- 
Adelt3 to Walter Wycoff,# many educated people have been 
actively interested in the hardships of some phases of industry, 
and from time to time have thrown light upon actual conditions 
by experiencing the toil. Others again, in a dilettante fashion, 
have gone down and mixed with the so-called dregs of society 
long enough to focus a figurative kodak on little groups of 
workers here and there, for the purpose of ekeing out “copy.” 
To the serious student of society such work is valueless, to the 
general reader it may have a morbid sort of interest, and to the 
toiler it is an insult; whereas an honest portrayal of the condi- 
tions under which the people work may be of inestimable value 

* Photographs of Chicago sweaters furnished by courtesy of the Chicago Amert- 
can. 

* Three Months in a Workshop (1895). 

33% Monate Fabrik-Arbeiterin (1897). 4 7The Workers (1898). 
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to all. To the student, the philanthropist, and the legislator it 
suggests a rational ground for constructive action ; to the general 
public it may serve to awaken a sense of personal responsibility ; 
while to the toiler himself it may mean hope in the future. 

It is inevitable that the mighty changes constantly taking place 
in modern industry should push to oppression some who can but 
poorly stand the strain. The responsibility is not theirs; cir- 
cumstances and the consumer are to blame. Then let us, as 
consumers, accept the dictum of fate and conduct ourselves 
accordingly. Duty may lead me to endure the hardships of the 
worker in the interests of amelioration; she just as surely leads 
others to assist in lifting the burden when once it has been 
pointed out. 

The field of investigation included in my present task is diffi- 
cult of delimitation, owing to the widely differing conceptions in 
men’s minds; but in this study I use the term ‘‘sweat-shop”’ as 
synonymous with “tenement-house workshop,” the same in which 
it is used by factory inspectors in their reports. The term itself 
appeared in England during the troublous times of 1847-48, 
when the working people were in the direst straits and com- 
menced taking work home for a mere pittance rather than sit 
quietly awaiting starvation. ‘In England and America alike 
the sweater is simply a sub-contractor who, at home or in small 
workshops, undertakes to do work which he in turn sublets to 
other contractors, or has done under his own eyes.’’* An inquiry 
into the sweating system conducied by a committee of the House 
of Lords in 1888—g0 defined sweating as ‘‘no particular method 
of remuneration, no particular form of industrial organization, 
but certain conditions of employment, viz., unusually low rates 
of wages, excessive hours of labor, and unsanitary work-places.”’ 

The work of which I am to speak was undertaken in all seri- 
ousness with the hope that it might throw some light upon the 
evolution of the ready-made clothing industry, and thus inci- 
dentally aid the Consumers’ League in its crusade against sweated 
garments, and in this way to awaken in the minds of buyers an 
appreciation of the danger lurking near them, when they unthink- 


*HELEN CAMPBELL, Prisoners of Poverty Abroad, p. 34. 
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ingly purchase goods made under unsanitary, not to say demora- 
lizing, conditions. The average person, it must be admitted, 
knows little or nothing of the conditions and processes of 
garment-making. He knows equally little of the manufacture of 
the butter and the production of the milk he buys; but his ignor- 
ance does not save him from inoculation with fever germs, 
neither does it excuse him when he communicates disease to 
others by lack of precaution. City authorities hold him respon- 
sible in the observance of quarantine regulations; and so in this 
case ignorance of the conditions should be no excuse. 

It may appear to some that the summer is not an auspicious 
season for sweat-shop study. It is true that it is a slack time; 
yet work is being done, and under more trying conditions, in 
many respects, than in the cold-weather period. First of all, the 
slackness of the work renders life more precarious, and thus the 
sweater is tempted to use the services of all members of his 
family. Children are home from school, and they must justify 
their existence some way; or, as one man said to me: ‘“ What 
are our children for, if not to help support us?”’ I must confess 
that this was to me a rather new view of family obligation. The 
duty, I should think, is on the side of the parents, who alone are 
responsible for the existence of their offspring. One feels this 
keenly when he sees slum streets swarming with small bits of 
humanity, festering in the summer sultriness. It is all very well 
to talk of man’s duty to the state in reproducing himself. The 
chief trouble with the poor in the great cities is that they repro- 
duce themselves too many times. Seven or eight little children 
in a home where there is only enough bread for two is a mon- 
strous outrage against the innocent victims, and it should be 
condemned by enlightened sentiment everywhere. 

But it is not my intention to offer a panacea for such a 
lamentable social condition, but only to call attention to an 
existing horror which fosters the survival of an _ industrial 
anachronism—the tenement-house workshop. To the ignorant, 
harassed parent sewing at home the temptation to utilize childish 
activity is great. I have no quarrel with those who decry the 
modern tendency to “race-suicide;" they are sincere, and their 
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protest, no doubt, is necessary in some quarters; but to one who 4 
has spent more or less time during the summer season in the ; 
slums of London, New York, and Chicago the crying need of i 
“race-limitation’’ must be apparent. The high rate of infant 
mortality saves the slums. This opinion may savor of brutish- 

ness, but it is born of common-sense. Once I saw a little baby 4 
die in a small room ina rear tenement, where the mother, her 


sister, and two older children were finishing Ascot ties at two ; 
he a and a half cents a dozen, and the mercury stood at ninety-six : 

degrees. The mother had the baby on her lap, and she was : 
working half an hour before its little life ebbed out. She j 
screamed with grief for a few minutes, and then she said: 


‘*Thank God it’s gone! 1 couldn’t take care of it.” Ina few 


i 

i months there was another, and the struggle still goes on. All 
sweaters, however, are not in such dire straits as these, but they 

} are working under the worst possible conditions. 
; My interest in this particular phase of industry was first ‘ 
t actively aroused during the summer of 1900, when I visited 
oy some fifty or sixty sweat-shops in New York for the Tenement 
House Commission.*. My work was insignificant compared with 
that of others, but full of significance to me in that it revealed 
a hitherto undreamed of condition of toil for thousands of 
unskilled workers. My official visits were to the necktie workers 
entirely, and each morning before starting out I carefully scanned j 
it the board of heaith reports so that I might avoid the neighbor- } 
hood of contagious diseases; but, in spite of my vigilance, on 
more than one occasion I found measles and scarlet-fever patients 
in or very near the domestic workshop; yet the sewing went on 
as usual. Now, someone bought those neckties bearing the germs 
Peri) of disease, and so an innocent victim of the greed for gain may 3 


wi have paid the penalty. 
hi But all of this is not pleasant to think upon. Factory Ly 
inspectors’ reports have told the tale of the spread of loathsome 


diseases by means of garments made in the home workshop, 
and notable among these is the special report on smallpox by 
int Be Mrs. Florence Kelley, of Illinois, in 1894. But a very small 


| * Acting under appointment of Governor Roosevelt. 
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proportion of the people who buy ready-made clothing read 
state reports; and so they go blindly on, encouraging the per- 
petuation ofa system wretched in the extreme—a system which, 
in spite of the law, utilizes the service of children and invalids. 

My insight into the neckwear industry led me to explore 
unofficially another phase of sweating, known as the ‘knee 
pants,” or, more correctly, the garment-workers’ trade. One who 
lives for a time on the lower East Side of New York is bound 
to be impressed by the continual morning and evening procession 
of people bearing on their heads and shoulders great bundles of 
these unfinished garments. I used to wonder if the making of 
knee “pants” was the staple industry of the country. I suppose 
the small boy’s ability to transform whole cloth into rags in the 
twinkling of an eye is at the root of this great industry, with its 
concomitant hardships; but as, in the old tales, the blacksmith’s 
horse went unshod, so the children of the people who wear 
their lives out making ‘“‘pants” rarely had more than an apology 
for such a garment to cover their nakedness. 

At last I determined to see for myself just the conditions 
under which these garments were made, and so learn by expe- 
rience how lucrative it proved. I went some blocks away from 
my abiding place to a region where I was not known, to seek 
work as a sweater. Many weary blocks I walked in the scorch- 
ing sun, and many weary stairs I climbed in what proved to be a 
fruitless effort to find employment. No one wanted me, because 
the season was dull and there was not enough work to warrant 
the hiring of a “green” hand. In piece-work the race certainly 
is to the swift and skilled. Thus I was obliged to retire from 
the field to swell the ranks of the unemployed. But my plan to 
work as a sweater was not abandoned, only postponed. 

My next attempt to get employment was in Chicago, several 
years later, where my efforts were crowned with success, and 
this in the hard heat of the city summer. 

One day I went down to the region where many sweat-shops 
flourish. The street I selected first was near the river —narrow, 
dirty, ill-smelling, with treacherous board walks at the sides, and 
walled in by rickety houses, reeking with stale smells; and 
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through that street I walked seeking employment. I may men- 
tion incidentally that I covered my more than usually shabby 
clothes with a long coat, which I deposited in a pawn-shop 
before seeking work. Sweat-shops were everywhere. I groped 
my way to the third or fourth floor of many a house, asking if 
they needed a ‘‘hand,”’ and as many times I was turned away, 


SCENE IN SWEAT-SHOP. 


and mostly with a savage look or word. One man said, with 
brutal frankness, and in broken English, that I was holding my 
head too high, and that he did not want my kind about. I 
retreated, communed with myself a little, and gave myself a few 
lessons in humility of spirit and practiced a hang-dog position 
of the head. Another was skeptical because my fingers were 
not needle-pricked, while still another objected to me on the 
ground that I was an American and likely to be lazy! That 
seemed highly amusing. Is the native-born worker really dis- 
criminated against in his own country? I found that these 
foreign sweaters—and there are more than three thousand in 
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Chicago —favored foreign employees, and I was unable to deter- 
mine whether the reason was due to jealousy or fear. 

At last I found work in a rear tenement on the second floor, 
where eight men and two women were engaged in making knee 
pants. A third woman who worked there was ill that day, and 
the owner told me I might take her place, my wages to depend 
on the amount of work I did. I eagerly took up my task, which 
was sewing the pockets for boys’ pants. It was machine-work 
entirely. I was told to take a seat at a big foot-power machine 
and go to work on a stack of pockets a yard high. After a few 
brief instructions I was able to run the machine; but I fear I was 
rather slow, for I was barely able to keep a man who sat at a 
machine next to me, putting on the facings, employed; and he 
had an enormous pile to start with. Fortunately, he had some 
basting to do, and that helped mea little. After an hour or two 
I became more of an expert, and turned off a constant stream of 
pockets. And just here I wish to enter a protest against putting 
pockets in the trousers of small boys. It is not necessary, and 
they are so hard to make. If anyone imagines it is an easy thing 
to work a sewing machine all day, let him try it for awhile. 
Abounding health and strength kept me from being prostrated at 
the end of my first day; a weaker woman unused to toil could not 
have endured the strain. It is said that strong men who have 
worked toot-power machines from youth are worn out at thirty- 
five, oftentimes wholly or partially paralyzed from hips down. It 
is a gloomy outlook, indeed, for the worker, who realizes that he 
will be a disabled old man while still young in years. In the 
modern factory foot-power has virtually passed away and elec- 
tricity has been substituted. There one may stitch all day, using 
the foot only when it is necessary to push a button to start or 
stop the machine. 

I cannot now describe the utter weariness that possessed me 
when my first day’s work was over. I sewed from nine in the 
morning to six in the evening, with a brief halt for lunch; 
the others were at work much earlier. I know, of course, that 
the newness of the task made it doubly hard for me. My com- 


panions were not so tired as I. 
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But let us pass over the physical feeling and look at my sur- 
roundings. As was stated before, we were in a rear tenement, 
which was reached through an alley paved with tin cans and 
broken bottles, and the outside stairway leading to the house was 
rickety beyond belief. Each step groaned and trembled as I 
crept carefully up to the door, where I had to stoop a little to 
enter a small room lighted by one window. In this room were 
six people and five machines, the sixth man being a presser. 
Opening off the first room was a second, smaller and darker, 
where the head of the establishment and two others worked. 
The whole place was filthy, and was rendered even more unpleas- 
ant by unsavory odors from the living-rooms adjoining, where 
the enterprising wife boarded the workers. The presser was an 
unsightly object, clad in one brace and a pair of trousers, and 
he literally boiled over his work. The perspiration dropped con- 
tinually from his short brown beard to the steaming clothes he 
was ironing. The irons were heated on an ill-smelling oil stove, 
and all of this made the room horribly unpleasant. But these 
things made no difference to the men and women, whose whole 
beings were absorbed in the various processes of making knee 
pants, for each was paid according to the number of pieces he 
turned off.’ 

The sweaters are not unionized, and so there is no minimum 
wage. The state factory law theoretically regulates the number 
of hours in a working day. I say theoretically, because in actual 
practice the sweater and his family work as many hours as they 
see fit. I found in New York women, and even children under 
the legal age, working till nearly midnight in the busy season. 
Very young children can be utilized advantageously, pulling 
out basting threads. Their small fingers do the work well enough, 
and much time is saved to the adult members of the family. 
This is appalling to those of us whose childhood’s memories 
carry only long days of delightful play out of doors with a 
twilight-hour bedtime. And this is what belongs to every child 
in the state; and cursed, I say, be the industrial system that 
defrauds the children of this God-given right! 


‘An exception was extra help hired and paid by the day. 
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One of the saddest sights I ever saw was a group ot three 
little girls under ten years of age sitting on a tenement-room 
floor pulling bastings out of neckties the mother and aunt were 
finishing. The little things were piling up the threads and pre- 
tending they were balls which they would play with when the 
night’s toil was over. But the 
little tired eyes grew sleepy 
long before they were free to 
play as they had planned. 

My employer had two chil- 
dren who worked in the shop 
during the daytime,and I have 
every reason to believe that 


they performed some services 


after we had gone home.’ 
The second morning I was 
at my place at seven o'clock, 
a worn and weary creature, to 
face the hardships of the day, 
but glad to be allowed to re- 
turn. I was told that my work 
was not of a high order, but 
as I was swifter than many 
beginners I was regarded as 
hopeful. Two days’ work 


making pockets quite recon- 
ciled me to belong to the 

GIRLS OF FOURTEEN AND FIFTEEN YEARS. 
pocketless sex. 


child-labor law in force after July 1, 1903: “Section 1. Child under four 
teen years.—Be it enacted bythe people of the state of Illinois, represented inthe general 
assembly: That no child under the age of fourteen years shall be employed, per 
mitted or suffered to work at any gainful occupation in any theater, concert hall, o1 
place of amusement where intoxicating liquors are sold, or in any mercantile institu 
tion, store, office, hotel, laundry, manufacturing establishment, bowling alley, passen 
gen or freight elevator, factory or workshop, or as messenger or driver therefor, within 
this state. That no child under fourteen years of age shall be employed at any work 
performed for wages or other compensation, to whomsoever payable, during any por 
tion of any month when the public schools of the town, township, or village or city in 
which he or she resides are in session, nor be employed at any work before the hour 
of seven o’clock in the morning or after the hour of six o'clock in the evening. Pro 
vided, that no child shall be allowed to work more than eight hours in any one day.” 
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The two women who were my companions were stolid German 
Jews with expressionless faces. They were both married and 
had several children at home. During the lunch hour of the 
second day I asked them if they were very tired, and they both 
agreed that they would rather die than go on much longer at that 
work; their backs ached incessantly from constant running of 
the machines. I asked why they did not try factory life. One 
said that the near-by factories could not take non-union people, 
and she could not join a union for two reasons: first, her husband 
would not allow her, because he had been nearly killed in a strike 
riot once when he was a ‘‘scab” worker; and, second, she did not 
know the trade well enough. The other woman said that one 
had no independence in a factory, which, being interpreted, really 
meant that she did not care to be a very little cog in a very big 
wheel. She thought she was the wheel in Herr G.’s establish- 
ment; and I learned later that her thoughts were quite correct, 
for the rest were afraid of her, and when she told the presser to 
take his unsightly form into the next room and out of the pres- 
ence of the ‘“‘new lady,” he sheepishly slunk away. This was at 
lunch time, when we were trying to eat the scraps the manager’s 
wife had brought us. I could not bring myself to the point of 
eating. My honest conviction is that I would have elected star- 
vation first, but fortunately I was not called upon to make the 
choice. Myappetite was gone. The food may have been whole- 
some enough, but, to put it mildly, it was not attractive. 

At the close of my second day I was told that the woman for 
whom I was substituting would return on the morrow, and so my 
services would not be required. This news came asa relief, for my 
whole soul hated the big machine I had to work all day. I felt 
as if I were in bondage and shuddered at the thought of the 
treadmill existence. 

I learned but little from the workers. The men were non- 
committal, even suspicious of the stranger. The women were 
weary and unresponsive, and we were together only two days. 
But I saw much. I sawa group of human beings working under 
conditions not fit for human beings; I saw boys’ pants made in 
filth too odious to describe; and I sow the mere pittance handed 
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to me for two days’ toil. I learned that those garments when 
finished were sent to dealers all over the state, and were sold so 
cheap that even country mothers bought them for their children. 


Good people are amazed that clothes can be sold at such low 


THREE YOUTHFUL SWEATERS. 


prices, and well they may wonder. They should stand aghast at 
the conditions that made them cheap. Knee pants are finished 
for from fifty cents to a dollar and a quarter per dozen pairs, or 
an average of six or seven cents a pair. 

No reasonable person condemns the legitimate cheapening of 
clothing, but it is the demand for cheapness at all hazards that 
should be subject to condemnation; and we must not lose sight 
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of the fact that the cheapening of ready-made garments has 
brought relief to many an overburdened mother whose days are 
all too short to give time for the family sewing. 

My experience in the shop of Herr G. forced upon me the 
conclusion that no money would induce me to buy knee pants 
without finding out first of all, if possible, where they were 
made. It is the duty of the consumer to acquaint himself with 
the conditions of production. And we who buy need not soothe 
our consciences with the belief that we are helpless in the mat- 
ter, while the people who give out the work are the only sinners. 
This may be comfortable, but it is criminal. The contractor 
gives us what we are willing to take. Sufficient protest from us 
will induce him to change his method, if it be objectionable. 

My second employer was a frail-looking woman with a Polish 
name. She and her daughter were working on women’s cotton 
wrappers. When I appeared asking for work, they were skep- 
tical about needing help, but finally told me I could stay, and if 
I proved useful they would give me fifty cents a day. I evi- 
dently lived up to their expectation, for they kept me four days, 
when they dismissed me. We commenced to work about eight 
in the morning, and worked steadily until about half-past six, 
with a few minutes for lunch. I carried a lunch with me and ate 
it alone in the bedroom where we sewed; the others ate in the 
little kitchen, the only remaining room in the tenement flat. I 
found that the daughter slept in the kitchen, while the father and 
mother occupied the bedroom. The father was an unskilled 
laborer and worked at odd jobs. Thus the living- and sleeping- 
and workrooms were one—a distinct violation of the state factory 
and workshops act. 

This condition exists in places too numerous to mention, and 
the fact that it does exist casts no odium on the factory inspect- 
ors, who are conscientious and efficient, but in numbers wholly 
inadequate to cope with the situation. There are but nineteen 
for Illinois, while New York has fifty, Massachusetts thirty, and 
Pennsylvania twenty-six. It takes eight deputies three months 
to inspect the sweat-shops in Chicago once, It is clear that 


an annual inspection is insufficient. The inspectors visit the 
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tenement-house workshop in the autumn—the busy season, 
which lasts from September to December. During the remain- 
der of the year the sweaters do as they please. When one 
remembers that nineteen people inspect upward of twenty thou- 
sand establishments, employing about half a million people dur- 
ing the year, the herculean task of the inspectors becomes 
evident. There are in Chicago alone nearly six thousand’ 
garment-makers’ shops, employing twenty-five thousand women 
and two thousand or more girls under sixteen years of age, 
besides twenty-one thousand men and five hundred little boys. 
For graphic statement the following tabulation is adopted 


as a recapitulation of the foregoing facts : 


Factory inspectors in Illinois” - - - 19 
Annual inspections - - - - 17,219 
Total employees - - - - - - 484,172 


GARMENT WORKERS (CHICAGO). 


Establishments - - - 5.313 
Total employees . - - 50,417 
Women : - 25,573 
Girls under sixteen years of age . . 2,417 
Men - 21,759 
Boys under sixteen years of age - 569 


And this is the great army whose life and conditions of work 
interested me, and should interest everyone who buys clothing. 
One cannot quiet his conscience by announcing that he goes to 
high-priced clothiers for his garments, and so cannot come in 
contact with sweated goods; hence he is free from responsibility 
in the matter. Such soothing syrup may prove fatal in the end. 
In the first place, the mere fact of buying expensive clothing 
does not exempt one from the danger of tenement-house goods. 
The tailor who charges fancy prices is quite liable to let his work 
out by contract, and the original contractor, though not a sweater 
himself, may sublet the work to one who is; and so one’s hundred- 
dollar coat may repose on the bed of a scarlet-fever patient 
before it is delivered ready for use. Costliness alone is no 
guarantee that a garment is made under decent conditions. 


‘Round numbers only are used here. 
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On the other hand, even though we are certain that our 
clothes are made in a wholesome place by workers who receive 
fair wages, our responsibility to society does not end. The 
fact that any garments at all are manufactured and sold with the 
germs of disease and the life-blood of the workers upon them 

should be sufficient incen- 


tive to all people to de- 
mand that the horror 
cease. 

“What can we do?” 
some may ask. The 
answer is clear: Insist 
upon a guarantee on 
every article of clothing 
you buy. Dealers are 
only too eager to satisfy 
their patrons. If we accept 
without question what 
they offer, why should 
they change? Their only 


desire is to suit their cus- 


tomers the consumers. 


Coat The tenement-house 
workshop should be ex- 

terminated, and there is but one sure way of driving it out of 
existence ; that is, by united action on the part of those who buy 
clothes. There is an organization whose primary aim is the rous- 
ing to action of lethargic persons who disregard social and moral 
responsibility, and in addition to this the Consumers’ League aims 
to endorse only clothes made under wholesome conditions. The 
Consumers’ League label has become quite a potent factor in the 
mercantile world, and it bids fair to become even more powerful 
as the organization enlists more and more of the intelligent sym- 
pathy ofthe community’ It may be noted here that the Women’s 
Union Label League stands for the same principle, but its 
indorsement is a trades-union label. This is creating a public 
conscience in a class but little affected by Consumers’ League 


logic, and so is doing an excellent work for society. 
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Another employer of mine was a red-bearded Jew who made 
shirt waists. He had three women and one young boy working 
for him, and agreed to take me at sixty cents a day. I went to 
work immediately finishing cuffs. The waists 1 worked on came 
from an ultra-fashionable shirtmaker—a woman— who charges 
eight dollars for the mere making of a garment. I learned her 
identity from the boy who carried the parcels back and forth. 
A few days later I called on that woman and inquired her prices. 
She quoted them as I have stated. I then asked her if the 
waists were made in her own shop. With a bewitching little 
smile she answered: “Oh yes, we make everything right in the 
back rooms. That is why I charge good prices and take only a 
limited amount of work from select people!” I told her I 
thought I would not leave an order then, and passed out, not 
caring to belong to the “select.”” She added the insult of a lie 
to the injury of sweated waists. Her waists were carefully cut 
and fitted, but were just as poorly made as much cheaper ready- 
to-wear ones. 

A sojourn among the garment workers certainly reveals some 
strange facts about the making of fashionable clothing. Now | 
never see certain: more or less fashionable establishments with- 
out thinking at the same time of certain tenement attics bound 
to them by an invisible tie. My lady who scatters smiles 
through slumdom little dreams that the stylish clothes she wears 
may have been partly made beyond the ill-smelling alley she will 
not enter. It may be her first visit there but her clothes should 
feel at home! 

Work in the shop of the red-bearded Jew was hard for me, 
because the days were insufferably warm, and the light was poor, 
as the workroom was on a court. I got along rather slowly, 
and I had a feeling that possibly I was not worth more than 
sixty cents a day. But my pride suffered a frightful shock 
when my employer told me that I was not worth anything, and 
he did not propose to pay me at all. This decision was precipi- 
tated upon me at the end of the second day, when I asked for 
my wages, as I did not intend to return. 

I learned but little from my companions there. The women 
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were up in years and uncommunicative. One of them had an 
ugly sore on her hand which she tried to keep covered. I would 
not “finish”’ for her, and so incurred her dislike. I said nothing, 
but always took work from someone else in preference. 

Another place, where I worked but haif a day, was more 


interesting to me because a number 


of young girls were there and they 
kept the place[lively all the time. 
I asked one of them if she supposed 
we could get work in a factory, and 
she said: ‘Law, yes, if yer wants to 
jointheunion!” As for herself, she 
claimed that anything was better 
than “‘livin’ by rule.” The others 
declared that she was not skilled 
enough to belong to a union, and 
they grew quite merry in the dis- 
pute, so I could not determine just 
what her real objection to the factory 
was. These were the first happy 
sweaters I found. The six girls 
chewed gum, and laughed while they 
sewed. They ran the machines in 
a care-free way that almost made 
my hair stand on end. I got fifteen 
A YOUNG TOILER. cents for my half-day’s work. I 
was not needed longer, so I had to 
seek other scenes of labor. 

I did not want long engagements in the sweat-shops. They 
were not necessary for my purpose. I simply wished to verify 
my knowledge regarding actual conditions of work. 1 had 
visited over a hundred of these places, and I already knew the 
aspect they present to the observer; but a few minutes’ visit can 
never teach one the hardships of the workers. We may gasp 
when we are told of women who toil twelve or fourteen hours for 
a mere pittance, but, after all, it is without meaning until one has 


experienced the weary eyes and dizzy head and aching back 
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caused by a long day’s sewing in a badly ventilated and poorly 
lighted room. My poor cramped shoulders made me under- 
stand the feelings of the woman who sang the “Song of the 
Shirt ;” and only too many of our present-day toilers know what 
it means to “stitch, stitch, stitch, in poverty, hunger, and dirt.”’ 
And who makes them do it? We do. Our mad craze for cheap- 
ness has cheapened life. 

But the tenement-house workshop must go; and the Chris- 
tianized consumer must make it go. 

Still another employer was a woman engaged in making cor- 
set covers. I toiled part of a day and received thirty-five cents 
for my time. It was hand-work entirely —the kind that appears 
on expensive /ingerie. The sewing itself was rather pieasant, as 
the materials and lace were soft and fine; but before the day was 
over my inexperienced fingers were pricked past recognition. 
The others, accustomed to needlework, did themselves no such 
bodily violence. 

The workroom was clean and bright and cheery, and looked 
out on the street from the fifth floor of a rather poor tenement. 
Our employer was a sharp-featured American spinster, whose 
contact with the industrial world had not softened her as she 
advanced in years. She appeared to have two missions on 
earth—one, the making of underwear; the other, inveighing 
against matrimony; and she threw herself with equal zeal into 
each. I believe she made a good living from her sewing. She 
took work from a fashionable trousseau-maker and employed as 


many helpers as she needed from time to time. Her method 


was to engage girls for a week and then discharge them at night 
if she wished. Her reason, of course, for agreeing to give a 
week’s work was that few would consider a proposition for one 
day only. I did, it is true, but a self-supporting sewing-woman 
would hesitate to stop for such an engagement. Our employer 
told me that she usually paid fifty cents a day to a smart seams- 
tress, but, as I stated before, she gave me only thirty-five cents, 
claiming that I did not work a full day. I actually sewed nine 
and one-half hours, while the five regulars sewed twelve hours, 
The granite spinster believed in grinding the soul of her 
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employees. Her philosophy of life was that women are too idle 
and too prone to sentiment. The first evil trait she seeks to 
eradicate from all who become a part of her industrial machine ; 
while she harangues on the second whenever her mouth is free 
is the slogan that 


from pins and buttons. ‘“ Beware of men!’ 
makes the needles glitter through the muslin and lace. She 
even gives free lectures after hours on this important subject, 
and yet she is unwilling to pay her women wages that would 
render them financially independent of men. I was not with her 
long enough to learn her justification of such inconsistency. 

Hasty marriage is usually the working-girl’s last protest 
against a wage-earning system that pushes her to the wall. It 
is not a hope of bettering her condition so much as a desire to 
escape immediate wretchedness that leads her to plunge into 
what often proves the infernal fire of matrimony. Thus the sup- 
posedly ideal state frequently turns into purgatory, from which 
the divorce court or death offers the only means of escape. 
Some such thoughts as these were evidently surging through the 
mind of my employer, who mingled muslin with matrimonial 
misery in her lamentations and warnings. She was a unique 
type of sweater. 

Such garments as we made there sell at five dollars apiece, 
and my inexperienced hands finished one that day. I could buy 
the materials at retail for seventy-five cents in any good store, 
so there was a profit of nearly four dollars on one after paying 
for my work, and this on the false assumption that the goods 
were bought at retail. The fashionable modiste took orders 
from her stylish customers for hand-made underwear “almost at 
cost,”’ for the sake of accommodating them, and then sent the 
work out to a sweater who lived in an unhealthful quarter of the 
city. It may be as well that we are not omniscient! Still there 
was not the serious question of filth in that establishment that 


frequently faces one in a tenement-house workshop. But the 


equally serious one of long hours with insufficient wages was 
there demanding an answer from the conscientious buyer. And 
this, after all, is the vital issue. 

Unwholesome physical conditions may cause loss of life, but 
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the other stunts the mental, moral, and spiritual growth of all 
those engaged in the fight for bread. When prosperity is flaunt- 
ing itself before the people’s gaze, it seems incongruous that 
thousands upon thousands of citizens, nominally free, are in the 
thraldom of slavery more harassing than that banished forever 
by the Civil War. The black slaves were sure of food and 
shelter, while the white industrial slaves lead a most precarious 
existence. It is not pleasant to live with famine staring one in 
the face, and, in spite of the ingenious schemes for living on five 
cents a day originated by people with satisfied appetites and 
warm rooms, it is a serious matter for a woman alone in the city 
to try to live on two or three dollars a week. Such unfortu- 
nates who earn this pittance in the sweat-shop usually give up 
the struggle to maintain a decent appearance, and go about with 
the slouching gait and dull-eyed discontent that indicate a hope- 
less heart. The joy of service is unknown to them, and one 
cannot wonder. It is a simple thing to grow enthusiastic over 
the zealous delight that should be in the soul of the one who 
works with his hands, but the actual emotion is a dread travesty 
on the idealist’s dream. Joyful thoughts are a mockery when 
one sews all day long in a dismal, unsanitary room and is only 
half fed. The sweater is fathoms below the factory operator in 
all that goes to make life more than mere physical existence. 

I observed much while I toiled among the sweaters. It was 
no light task for one unaccustomed to machine- and hand-sewing 
to sit for hours and stitch, stitch, stitch, with every nerve tense 
in the effort to accomplish as much as possible ; it was no childish 
prank to endure the aching bones and dizzy head and weary eyes 
that are a part of such work. But I have purposeiy ignored 
much of this for two reasons. In the first place, I claim no 
heroism in enduring hardships, because they were self-imposed 
and for a purpose; and, in the second place, it would be neces- 
sary to charge much of my discomfort to inexperience. Any 


unusual physical strain brings with it undue weariness. So, while 


there is no significance attaching to my fatigue, it should be of 
keenest moment that there are thousands of women victims of a 
system vocal with the sobbing of children and the groans of 
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weary women, the adequacy of whose compensation bears no 
fitting relation to the labor contributed to society. Such a con- 
dition is fatal to progress in its widest sense. 

This may apply with equal truth to other branches of indus- 
try, but that does not weaken its potency as an argument for 
change in this particu- 
lar occupation. Sweated 
goods are a constant 
menace to society, both 
in the injury done to 
the workers cwing to 
the bad conditions un- 
der which they work, 
and in the liability from 
exposure to contagious 
diseases; and popular 
opinion should support 
this verdict. Theoreti- 


cally this is indorsed by 
all intelligent people, 
but an indorsement to 
be of any avail must be 


capable of practical 


GIRL FIFTEEN YEARS OF AGE WHO RUNS A 
MACHINE ALL DAY. 


demonstration. In this 
case it must mean an 
utter rejection of garments thus made, and this implies insistence 
upon a label assuring the buyer that the article in question either 
was or was not made in a sweat-shop. In either case he could 
make his own choice. 

As each buyer cannot become a volunteer inspector, the most 
rational method of attaining his end is to unite his protest to an 
organized one and thus increase its potency. The Consumers’ 
League’ is a rational and effective crusade in favor of goods made 
under wholesome conditions, and its guarantee carries weight. 
It seéms therefore a simple thing for the purchaser of ready- 
made clothing to aid in the effort to crystallize public opinion 


* National headquarters in New York city. 
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into definite action along the lines suggested by this organiza- 
tion; and those who are not informed would do well to acquaint 
themselves with its principles. It stands for fair treatment of 
employees in mercantile establishments; it stands for sanitary 
workshops; and it stands for an attempt to place responsibility 
where it belongs. It indorses those merchants whose standards 
are high. 

I believe the sweat-shop evil could be eradicated if thinking 
people would lend their aid. The trades-organizations are work- 
ing to this end; and when all these forces become sufficiently 
emphatic in their denunciation of this deplorable system, it will 
vanish away, as negro slavery vanished from the civilized world. 

ANNIE Marion MacLean. 

CHICAGO, 
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Joun ALEXANDER Dowie was born May 25, 1847, at Leith 
Street Terrace, Edinburgh. He is the son of John Murray Dowie, 
who is still living in Australia. He was educated, as a child, in 
the Arthur Street Academy in Edinburgh, under the instruction 
of two good dominies, Reverends John and Charles Downie. At 
fourteen years of age he took the Dux silver medal for excellent 
He tells of an interesting experience when six 
years of age. He asked his mother why he was called John and 
Alexander. When told that they were ancestral names, his 
curiosity still persisting to know the meaning of the words, he 
was sent to the Bible dictionary, where he learned that his names 
had the meanings ‘“‘Grace of God” and “Helper of Men.” His 
child’s mind was quickened by the thought that his names indi- 


cated his inspiration and his mission, and in that faith he has 


scholarship. 


always lived from that hour. 

In 1860 he removed with his parents from his native city to 
Adelaide, the capital city of South Australia. At that time, he 
says, there was in South Australia no school of higher grade 
than the one he had recently passed through in Edinburgh; con- 
sequently he was put to work as a boy-of-all-work for his 
uncle, a large importer and maker of boots and shoes. Here 
for four months he did all kinds of drudgery, from scrubbing 
the floors to running errands, for eight shillings a week. The 
business shrewdness so characteristic of the man developed early 
in the boy, and at the end of four months he transferred himself 
to a clerkship in the counting-house of a wholesale draper’s 
establishment, where he received thus early five dollars a week. 
Within a few years he had become a man of experience and of 


affairs in the young Australian colony, every invoice of imports 


by a firm doing a two-million-dollar business in European goods 
passing through his hands as confidential clerk to the resident 
He then bought an interest in a hardware house 


partner. 
which took large contracts for railway supplies with the govern- 
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ment of South Australia. On one occasion the gas-works of 
Adelaide blew out. He quietly bought up all the lamps and 
kerosene oil on the market, and through his clever foresight 
cornered the supply of light and made a handsome profit. When 
he left Adelaide in 1868 to return to Scotland, although barely 
of age, he had a business reputation of which a midle-aged man 
might well be proud. 

For the next three years he studied at Edinburgh University, 
both in the collegiate and theological schools, where he had the 
advantage of instruction by such men as Blackie and Calder- 
wood, and made the beginnings of an exact and thorough 
scholarship in the classics, in Hebrew, and in the political 
sciences. Returning to Australia, he was in 1872 ordained to 
the ministry as pastor of the Congregational church at Alma, a 
suburb of Adelaide. The next year he was called to Sydney, 
New South Wales, as pastor of the Manly Church, and soon 
after to the larger church of Newtown, a suburb of Sydney. In 
this last-named church he had in his congregation professors 
and students of Camden College, the one theological seminary 
of the Congregationalists in Australia. Here, in the beautiful 
capital city of the colony —a city of half a million inhabitants 
he became a political as well as religious leader. He was at the 
head of the Social Reform party, and took an active part in 
bringing about an undenominational, compulsory, and free sys- 
tem of education for New South Wales. In 1878, becoming 
convinced that it is ‘‘ wrong for a minister to sell and for a church 
to buy any man’s spiritual power or services,’ he resigned from 
membership in the Congregational Union of New South Wales, 
and gave himself wholly to evangelistic work. ‘Accordingly, to 
this day,” he wrote sixteen years afterward, “he has ministered 
at all times and at all places without money and without price, 
depending entirely upon the free-will offerings of God’s people, 
not only for himself and family, but for the large sums of money 
which have been necessary to carry on the work in which he has 
been engaged.” For four years after his separation from the 
ministry of the Congregational church he continued his work as 
an evangelist in Sydney. In 1882 he removed to Melbourne, 
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where he established a large independent church and built a 
tabernacle. But in the meantime a vital change had taken place 
in the character of his ministry. As a lad of sixteen he says of 
himself : 

I was a poor, weak stripling. You could almost count every bone in my 
body, for I was nothing but skin and bone, as they say. I had been taking 
medicine all my life. One night I said: That is not the way to get healing ; 
if my watch went wrong I should not take it to a blacksmith, but I would 
take it to a watchmaker; my body has gone wrong, and the Lord knoweth 
my frame. He remembereth that I am dust, and I will go to him, and I will 
never take another drop of medicine while [I live. I have never taken a drop 
of medicine; I am a stronger man today than ever I was. 


He was almost at the gates of death when he made this vow. 
From that day the whole physical and mental man began to 
undergo a change. From a puny stripling he grew into a vigorous 
man; an emaciated frame gave place to one of rounded outlines ; 


sleepless nights from dyspepsia were banished by nights of sound 
and refreshing slumber, which have always continued to this 
day. A serenity of mind and of spirit came with the physical 
change, and with new habits of thought and new purposes old 


temptations ceased to find any holding ground. 

Out of this personal experience and personal practice the 
‘ministry of healing’’ evolved slowly and after many years. 
The revelation of it came to him in 1876, while still in the 
pastorate of the Newtown church. The community was being 
devastated by the plague. A fever-stricken young girl of his 
congregation lay dying, given up by physicians. In his parson- 
age room he sat with heavy heart, for forty of his people had 
already died in a few weeks. 

And then the words of the Holy Ghost inspired in Acts 10:38 stood 
before me all radiant with light, revealing Satan as the defiler and Christ as 
the healer. My tears were wiped away, My heart was strong. I saw the 
way of healing, and the door thereto was opened wide. 

In the twelve years of his ministry in Australia that followed he 
testifies that he lost only five of his flock. Yet not till six years 
after the revelation was made did he enter fully upon “the 
ministry of healing as part of the ministry of the gospel of the 
Lord Jesus Christ.’”” This was done in 1882, when he removed 
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from Sydney to Melbourne; and in the following ten years he 
laid hands, in the name of the Lord Jesus, on eighteen thousand 
sick, of whom he declares the greater part were fully healed. 
In a sermon delivered in Chicago in September, 1894, entitled, 
‘He Is Just the Same Today,” he gives the keynote to this new 
teaching, begun in 1882, in a criticism of Havergal’s poem 
beginning, 
I take this pain, Lord Jesus, 
From thine own hand, 
I take this pain, Lord Jesus, 
As thine own gift — 
where he says: 

To declare that a painful, horrible, filthy disease, corrupting and destroy 
ing a useful life, is implanted there by the Savior and the Healer and the 
Cleanser, the incorruptible God, from whom nothing unclean can come, is to 
say that which is not true, 

And as a corollary to this denial of any agency on the part of God 
in the visitation of disease he further declares the doctrine of 
divine healing. The progressive features of this doctrine are 
that all bodily ailment is the work of the devil, and a very 


personal devil at that; that Christ came to destroy the works of 


the devil, and disease is one of them; that it is the privilege of all 
who believe in him to enjoy perfect and perpetual bodily health; 
that the atoning sacrifice of our Lord Jesus Christ covers all kinds 
of sin and its consequences, of which disease is one; that divine 
healing is a perpetual covenant with God’s people; and that the 
“gifts of healing’ are ever in the church of Christ, for 1 Cor. 
12:9 shows that they are in the Holy Spirit, and he is ever in 
the church. In the closing days of 1882 the ministry of divine 
healing was publicly begun in Melbourne on this platform, and 
the International Divine Healing Association was formed with 
Dr. Dowie as its director. For six years more, with Melbourne 
as his headquarters, in the midst of a congregation every mem- 
ber of which believed in divine healing, and eschewed strong 
drink and tobacco, he carried on the double crusade against sin 
and disease, conducting occasional missions throughout Australia 
and New Zealand. In the fight against the saloon element in 
Melbourne, under whose influence an ordinance had been 
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adopted prohibiting his street and saloon work, he defied the 
ordinance, refused to pay fines, and went to jail until released 
unconditionally by Governor Loch. 

In March, 1888, he left Australia, and after several months 
of work in New Zealand, still looking for other fields in which 
to establish centers of reform, he came to San Francisco June 7, 
1888. Mrs. Dowie said, in a public address in August, 1900, 
that it was their intention when they left Australia to spend a 
year in America, and then after a year in Europe, still slowly 
journeying eastward, to arrive again in Australia in 1891. But 
the possibilities in the United States gradually opened up in 
such a way that their temporary sojourn here was exchanged for 
permanent residence. 

He remained on the Pacific coast for nearly two years, con- 
ducting a long series of missions from San Diego to Vancouver, 
and establishing branches of the Divine Healing Association in 
many places. When he first came to this country, he was 
received by many of the churches and held his meetings in 
established houses of worship. He also on more than one 
occasion addressed large bodies of clergy assembled for the 
purpose. In 1890 he came east, and after a month of mission 
services in the First Baptist Church of Omaha, which were 
co-operated in by the clergy of many denominations, he arrived 
in Chicago in July. - After a brief sojourn at Western Springs, 
just west of Chicago, and a missionary visit to Minneapolis, he 
made his headquarters at Evanston in August, 1890, where they 
continued until June, 1893. During this period of nearly three 


years missions were conducted from time to time in Canada and 


the eastern states, and services were carried on occasionally in 
Chicago, for the first six weeks at the First Methodist Church, 
and after that in various halls in different parts of the city. 

In May, 1893, with a view to the opening of the World’s 
Fair, he established a ‘‘Zion Tabernacle” at 251! East Sixty- 
second Street, Chicago, opposite Jackson Park, where services 
were begun May 7. In June he came in from Evanston to live 
in a home adjacent to the tabernacle. All through the months 
that witnessed the wonderful spectacle of the ‘* White City”’ the 
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doctrine and the practice of divine healing held their camp 
just across the way. In November of that year he took a more 
substantial house a short distance away in Edgerton Avenue, and 
about the same time announced that the work in Chicago would 
no longer be carried on as a branch of the International Divine 
Healing Association, but as a divine healing personal mission; 
that he found his attempt to carry on the work while allowing 
his fellow-believers to remain in the churches—churches not 
only apathetic, but sometimes bitterly antipathetic—was con- 
ducive to failure; and that the time was arriving for a separate 
organization. 

In April, 1894, his Sunday services had become so well attended 
that he transferred them to the Central Music Hall down-town. 
In the next month he removed his home in to a more commodious 
house a few doors away in Edgerton Avenue, which soon became 
known as Divine Healing Home No. 1. This designation was 
the logical conclusion of a sermon delivered July 29, 1894, on 
the subject “Salvation from Sin and Sickness,” in which Dr. 
Dowie said: 

The time has come to put divine healing on the aggressive and not on the 
defensive. . . . . I deny that this gate of divine healing has ever been closed, 
or that the gifts of healing have been taken away. 

At the same time the old home on Sixty-second Street was 
reopened as Home No. 2, and in the fall of the same year the 
old home in Edgerton Avenue, together with the house adjoin- 
ing, was reopened as Home No. 3. In the summer the Sunday 
meetings were transferred to Battery D, which proving unsuit- 
able, they were taken back in the fall to the old tabernacle until 
a larger one could be prepared on Stony Island Avenue, near 
Sixty-second Street. This new house of worship, which would 
seat fifteen hundred, was opened in June, 1895, as Tabernacle 
No. 2. At the same time Dr. Dowie severed all connection with 
the International Divine Healing Associatien. As he was the 
founder and the inspirer of this association, its various branches 


preferred reorganization as branches of the Chicago undertak- 
ing to the loss of their old leader, and, the center of influence 
having been transferred to the United States, this reorganization 


but formally recognized the fact. 
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The location at Sixty-second Street was too far from the 
great social movements of Chicago to be permanent. Conse- 
quently, Sunday services were again held down-town in the 
Auditorium for six months from October, 1895. In May, 1896, 
the homes of healing near Jackson Park were discontinued, and 
a new one was opened, at Twelfth Street and Michigan Avenue, 
as Home No. 4. On Washington’s birthday in 1897 Tabernacle 
No. 3 was dedicated in the presence of eight thousand specta- 
tors ina remodeled church building on Michigan Avenue near 
Sixteenth Street. 

The establishment of the divine healing homes in 1894 
brought to conspicuous notice the peculiar feature of the new 
teaching. The discarding of all medical treatment even in con- 
tagious cases, and of all surgical help even for broken bones, 
awakened the distrust of the medical profession and of the state 
board of health. January 11, 1895, Dr. Dowie was summoned 
by the latter for trial in the police court of Justice Prindeville 
for violation of the law for licensing physicians by false and 
fraudulent practices, and by practicing medicine and operating 
upon patients. The case was dismissed as to the first charge, 
but judgment was given against him on the second charge. A 
change of venue was taken to Justice Underwood’s court, where 
the case was dismissed for want of prosecution. Before this 
case was dismissed the city council passed, January 28, 1895, 
an ordinance concerning hospitals. It was ordained that every 
hospital must have a permit from the state board of health and 
a licensed surgeon in charge to be approved by the board. Dr. 
Dowie refused to file an application blank under this ordinance, 
on the ground that his healing-houses were not hospitals under 
the ordinance. 

During that year, he says, he was arrested on nearly one 
hundred warrants, and spent portions of one hundred and twenty- 
six days in court as a defendant. In June a jury in Justice 
Quinn’s police court gave judgment against him under the hos- 
pital ordinance. The case was appealed to Judge Burke in the 
Superior court, who gave a decision against the city. Judge 
Burke said that for the purposes of the ordinance a hospital is 
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a place for the reception of the sick, injured, or dependent, 

including women awaiting confinement. The city claims that 

the houses of Dr. Dowie are such hospitals, and although clean 

and well kept, yet inasmuch as the defendant refuses to apply 

for a license, liable to be declared nuisances. The court then 


asked: “Is a well-kept house a nuisance fer se: The answer 


must be “No.” The court further declared that the discretion 
given to the commissioner of health to decide who should be 
granted a license was intolerable, although in view of defendant's 
statement that he will not submit himself to any ordinance 
requiring medical or surgical treatment, it is clearly within the 
power of the council to say whether the maintenance of such a 
position is a menace to the health and welfare of the city. But 
such control must be had under prescribed and reasonable rules. 
In July the authorities sought from Judge Payne an injunction 
to close the divine-healing home. On the sixteenth he refused to 
grant a preliminary injunction, and made a final decision January 
2, 1896, when the case was dismissed, inasmuch as the Dowie 
leases were to expire ina few months. In spite of these deci- 
sions, five cases against Dr. Dowie which came over from the 
previous year were again brought up in the Superior court before 
Judge Stein, who on March 2 directed the jury to find for Dr. 
Dowie, inasmuch as the hospital ordinance was invalid. 

Quick on the heels of these victories—in fact, even while 
they were but as yet impending— Dr. Dowie was planning for 
two very radical departures. One was to carry him away from 
organized Christianity, as expressed inthe churches. The other 
was, so far as might be possible under the law of the nation and 
the state, to place him outside municipal control by those not in 
sympathy with his teachings and practice. On January 22, 1896, 
he held in Zion Tabernacle a general conference of all believers 
interested in the organization of the ‘Christian Catholic Church.” 
In opening the conference he said: 

God's way is not a thing, but a person, Jesus said: “I am the way.” 
Christ is God’s way. ‘That Thy way [Thy Christ] may be known upon earth, 
Thy saving health [salvation and healing going hand in hand] among all 
nations.’ And they need government, and the only rule that men one day 
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will follow on this earth will be the rule of God; not a democracy, the rule of 
the people, but a theocracy, the rule of God, the kingdom of heaven on earth. 
“O let the nations be glad and sing for joy: for Thou shalt judge the 
people righteously, and govern the nations upon earth. 
“Let the people praise Thee, O God; let all the people praise Thee. 
“Then shall the earth yield her increase; and God even our own God, 
shall bless us. 
‘God shall bless us; and all the ends of the earth shall fear him.’ 


Now, that is the Word. We have read it in beginning in many lands a 
long series of missions, which, with my good wife, I have held, stretching 
over nearly twenty years since I stepped out of organized ecclesiastical life 
and consecrated myself afresh to God. And now this conference may, in the 
providence of God, be the preliminary step in my returning to organized 
ecclesiastical work. I want God to be greatly glorified. It means more to 
me than it means to anyone here, for in forming the Christian Catholic Church 
I take a responsibility which, unless God gives me that grace which I believe 
he will give, will only end in adding one more to the injurious and distress- 
ing divisions of Christendom, and that may God forbid! 

I never had any ambition to be the originator, the head, or the heart of a 
petty organization that should be just one more of the innumerable divisions 
of Christendom. But I have felt, with a great, broad, catholic sympathy 
which God gave me from the beginning, and which God has broadened and 
widened and deepened throughout ail the years, that I wanted, if ever I should 
return to organized church life, to get back to its primitive conditions, where 
the church should be catholic, universal, all-embracing, in embracing all 
who were in communion with God by repentance and faith in our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

After discussing the apostolic office and power, he adds: 

Paul was above all others the great organizing apostle of the church, 
He possessed in splendid power that great gift, not merely of preaching the 
gospel and of praying with the sick, and of calling men into fellowship with 
God; but he possessed that splendid gift of organizing the church into a 
thoroughly compact form, so that it might do a thousand fold more good than 
it could as a disorganized mass; and I pray God tonight that some of that 
great grace which rested so mightily upon him will rest upon me. I want it, 
I need it; and unless God gives it to me, I cannot be of any use. 

I have felt that the organization of the church demanded the maturest 
powers, and I may have reached the maturest power I ever can reach on 
earth in one sense; that is to say, I hope to be wiser and better, but I may 
have reached the strongest period in my physical life. I trust that I shall be 
spiritually more powerful, but I do not think I can ever expect to be stronger 
physically than I am now. Ido not very well see how I could put more hours 
into the day, because I put in nineteen hours cut of the twenty-four on the 
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average; but I thank God for it. Nobodycan rejoice more than I can in the 
fact that God has given to me this great gift of an unwearied brain and dili 
gence, and almost unwearied power to do work; and | think it is just the 
time when I ought to do something of the highest order. | humbly ask that 
these God-given powers may be preserved, and that I may continue on this 
level for years to come, learning how to make wiser and more effective use of 
these powers. 

Coming to the basis of organization, after declaring that the 
apostolic office was intended to be perpetual in the church, he 
said: 

Now I want to ask you to follow me in a very few direct remarks as to 
how the Christian Catholic Church should be formed. I believe, first of all, 
that 7¢ should be formed of all persons who are willing to come together upon 
this basis: that (1) they recognize the infallible inspiration and sufficiency of 
the Holy Scriptures as the rule of faith and practice; that (2) they recognize 
that no persons can be members of the church who have not repented of their 


sins and have not trusted in Christ for salvation; that (3) such persons must 


also be able to make a good profession, and declare that they do know ir 
their own hearts that they have truly repented, and are truly trusting Christ, 
and have the witness, in a measure, of the Holy Spirit; that (4) all other 
questions of every kind shall be held to be matters of opinion and not 
matters that are essential to church unity. 

Now, that is a very broad church. I will show you, therefore, that we 
cannot be denominational, sectarian, or narrow. I would refuse to organize 
a church which should demand that a man should think exactly as I, or you 
or somebody else thinks upon a great many matters that are not essential to 
salvation. 

I am a firm believer in baptism as essential to a full and perfect obedi- 
ence; but if you want to make baptism a test of Christian fellowship, I decline 
to be in such a church, because I was a Christian before | was immersed. | 
know I was a child of God before I was immersed, and I will never immerse 
anyone who has not become a child of God. Therefore, have I any right to 
keep a man away from the Lord’s table because of his upbringing or his 
want of Christian culture in a matter, or simply because he does not yet see 
with me on the question of baptism? God forbid! 

You know how strong I am about divine healing. You know I! teach 
that it is God's will that we should be healed, and I feel that every person 
who is a Christian ought to rest in Christ for healing; but do you think I 
would shut out of the church of God any person simply because he or she was 
not healed? The Lord forbid! Let them alone. They are in the church. 
They are Christ's children, and if they have not yet been able to receive 
healing, that is a reason why the church ought to receive them, and comfort 
them, and teach them, and educate them, and bring them into the wav of 
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divine healing. God forbid that I should belong to a church that should 
demand of every man that he should see with me exactly even regarding 
divine healing, and should refuse him fellowship because of his insufficient 
light. 

I suppose there is not a man in this house who does not know how I stand 
on the question of the liquor traffic. If I could, 1 would stop at once that 
accursed traffic so wickedly sanctioned by human law. God forbid that I, 
or any member of the Christian Catholic Church, should ever cast a direct 
vote on behalf of the saloon, I should ask the church at once to investigate 
the Christian character of such a person. I cannot believe in the Christian 
character of any man when I know that that man has deliberately gone away 
and cast a vote for the saloon. I do not think he ought to have memberskip 
in this church, and I shouid suspend him from fellowship and bring the mat- 
ter before the proper tribunal. I should at once suspend a person who should 
engage in the tobacco traffic or the liquor traffic, and I should ask the church 
to dismiss him if he did not repent. . . . . Such a one has no business in the 
church of God, for he is doing the devil's work. But if a brother should not 
yet have been able to see with us regarding the voting down of the liquor 
traffic, in the way we would like to vote it down, do you mean to say that he 
should be kept out of the church of God? That is to say, if he did not vote 
the Prohibition ticket ? 

I am against all trades unions of masters or men that are tyrannical in 
their character. I say that no men have a right to band themselves together 
to compel another man to work for so much money, and if he won't do that 
to brand him asa ‘‘scab.” I say that it is the tyranny of labor, and I shall 
have no part in it. At the same time, I recognize the right of men to organ- 
ize to get a fair day's wage fora fair day’s work, and I shall, God helping 
me, help them to get it. For my part I should say eight hours’ labor, eight 
hours’ sleep, and eight hours’ recreation make a very good day. A working- 
man has labored hard enough at earthly toil when he has labored eight hours ; 
but I say that nobody shall have a right to say that he shall not work ten 
hours, if he likes. Then again I do not like an organization to say that every 
man, no matter what his skill, shall have the same wages. I know some men 
who are worth two dollars a day, and some who are worth three, and some 
who are worth four, and some who are worth five, and I know some that are 
not worth a red cent. 

A second conference of the same character was held on Feb- 
ruary 4. At this meeting Dr. Dowie further said: 

I propose to train seventies, by the grace of God, who, two and two, 
thoroughly understanding the work, and prepared first in our Zion, shall go 
forth, two and two, into all parts of the city and do their work from house to 
house. I shall carry forward the work by deaconesses and deacons and 


elders; by pastors and teachers and preachers. I propose to carry forward 
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the work upon New Testament lines, by ordaining such persons as | believe 
God has called and qualified. 1 propose to carry it forward by training our 
young people in a very thorough manner in sabbath and week-day schools, 
where they shall not only be taught the letter of the word, but its spirit,and where 
they shall get a thorough Christian education from the kindergarten to the 
college, and from the very beginning be trained to carry forward the work of 
God in all parts of the city. 

Replying to words of appreciation he said: 

I do not think that I have reached a deep enough depth of true humility. 
I do not think I have reached a deep enough depth of self-abasement and 
effacement, for the high office of apostle, such as he had reached who could 
say, and mean it too: ‘I am less than the least of all saints, and not worthy 
to be called an apostle.” But if my good Lord can ever get me low enough, 
and deep enough in self-abasement and self-effacement, to be truly what I 
want to be, and hope in a measure I am, “a servant of the servants of the 
Lord,”’ why then I should be an apostle by really becoming the servant of all. 

No man has ever approximated toward that sacred office without feeling 
that, if ever God called him to it, it would be a call to a cross and perhaps to 
a martyr’s crown. .... If I should be called to that office, I feel I should 
be called, in the depths of my heart, to die. I do not think I am afraid to die 
for Christ. I live for him. 

A series of resolutions was adopted at this conference which 
declared full agreement with the principles of organization 
recently set forth by Dr. Dowie, accepted the basis of fellowship 
by him proposed at the earlier conference, requested ‘that Rev. 
John Alexander Dowie, as the Overseer called by God to that 
position, proceed to the enrolment of members,” and decided 
that the Christian Catholic Church should be fully organized on 
Saturday, February 22, 1896. In reply to an inquiry from a fol- 
lower, whose home was at a distance, what policy he was to pur- 
sue as to church affiliation where there was no branch of the 
church just now organized, Dr. Dowie said: 

I would say to my brother that it would be well for him to join the Christ- 
ian Catholic Church here, and then when he goes to Milwaukee, to go to that 
church where he can hear the gospel most earnestly preached, and say to the 
pastor of that congregation: “I don't want to join your church, but I would 
like to be permitted to attend your ministry, to sit at the Lord’s table with 
you, and to help along Christ’s cause with my time and money; but I am a 
member of the Christian Catholic Church. I will co-operate with you, if I 


can retain my membership in the Christian Catholic Church, all right; and if 
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not, I cannot help it, because I am going to stand by the Christian Catholic 
Church. 

At the close of the great Tabernacle meeting on February 
22, at which the Christian Catholic Church was organized, Dr. 
Dowie foreshadowed his second great departure, when he said : 

I hope to build a little city to be called Zion, and hope some day to stand 
upon the dome of a Zion temple to hold from 10,000 to 20,000 persons, and I 
hope one day to look abroad over the lovely city and to bring visitors to look 
upon its beauties, its homes, colleges, schools, etc., and say, “ This is Zion.” 
But should I stand there with snow-white hair, and perhaps with bent back, 
aged and nearing the end, may I never say, “ This is Zion that I have built,” 
but say, as I do today, as we start out upon the enterprise, ‘‘ This is Zion that 
God has built.” 

He had, in fact, in the spring of 1895, made an attempt to 
obtain a location for such a city near Blue Island, on the out- 
skirts of Chicago to the southwest, and had secured options on 
more than five hundred acres of land there, but the project was 
prematurely revealed and prices in that neighborhood at once 
rose toa point where purchase on any large scale was made impos- 
sible. The plan of a separate Zion was therefore suspended for 
a time, and the two years following the organization of the 
Christian Catholic Church were sufficiently occupied with the 
work of a spiritual leader, in the propagation of the faith and 
the outlining of educational work. 

But this plan was not abandoned, for, in spite of the generous 
testimony of so public-spirited a city-official and so practical a 
business man as C, F. Gunther to the beneficent sanitary and 
moral effect of Zion Healing Home No. 4 in the ward where he 
resided, a divine healer could not be persona grata to a com- 
munity whose inherited traditions concerning medicine and the 
isolation and proclamation of contagious diseases were so 
severely assaulted. In the beginning of 1899 a Land and I nvest- 
ment Association was announced, for the purpose of receiving 
subscriptions to be put to the purchase of a site for the new city. 
Its location had been previously intrusted to two experienced 
business men of Chicago—H. Worthington Judd, who had for 
years carried on the real-estate and loan business in the Engle- 
wood outlier of the city, and Daniel Sloan, business manager for 
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the Y. M.C. A. Mr. Judd says they were agreed that the loca- 
tion must be near the great Babylon of the center, that it must 
be on the lakeshore for the sake of future commercial develop- 
ments, and that north of Chicago lay the most desirable posi- 
tions. On the fifth day of December, 1898, under a lowering 
winter sky, these two men stood on the rising ground near the 
spot now occupied by the tabernacle, and, as they joined in 
declaring that this was the spot they had been seeking, “the sun 
for the first and only time that day broke through the clouds 
and illumined the landscape.”’ 

With Mr. Judd was now associated Mr. Charles J. Barnard, 
chief clerk of the Commercial National Bank of Chicago, and a 
trained financier; and these men, with the legal assistance of 
Mr. S. W. Packard, evolved the plans for the purchase. All 
through the year 1899 the securing of options went on; yet so 
shrewdly was the business managed that as late as November the 
Chicago papers, discussing ‘‘the big land deal north of Wau- 
kegan,’’ suggested that the Carnegie Iron Works might be the 
moving agency in it. But on the last of December all secrecy 
was abandoned and the purchaser was announced. On July 14 
following the site was solemnly dedicated to its singular purpose. 

Years before, when a clerk in Australia, Dr. Dowie had 
become familiar with the lace industry, and he was now resolved 
to make it the initial business venture of Zion City. At the 
beginning of 1900 he entered into negotiations at Chicago with 
a veteran lace-maker, Samuel Stevenson, of Nottingham, already 
a convert to his views of healing, and finally bought Mr. Steven- 
son’s good-will and lace machines. The latter were as speedily 
as possible brought to Zion City, and in December Mr. Steven- 
son returned to become the manager of the lace works. Already 
in November several families of expert lace-makers, in charge of 
Stevenson’s younger brother Henry, had arrived at Philadelphia, 
but only after a wearisome detention of two weeks were they 
allowed to enter the country, the Treasury Department deciding 
that the alien contract-labor law did not apply, as no one in the 
United States would be in competition with their industry. 
Another group of experts was likewise detained for a few days 
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at Portland, and then a similar decision set them free. Arthur 
Stevenson brought over a third group in the following January 
without molestation. Altogether, twenty-four or five experts 
came in, with wives and children. 

A few weeks after the dedication Dr. Dowie sailed for Europe 
for a four months’ visit, for the purpose of establishing centers 
of influence in London and other cities. During the four months 
abroad he held meetings in Paris, London, Manchester, Leeds, 
Edinburgh, and Belfast, in several of which cities he established 
permanent missions. He was mobbed by medical students in 
London and also by those of Leeds Yorkshire College and Owens 
College, Manchester. About the same time his elders were 
enduring the same treatment by mobs in Mansfield and Gran- 
ville, Ohio. But he went his way imperturbably, and in October 
furnished from London the following statement of creed to the 
Associated Press: 

1, That we recognize the infallibility, inspiration, and sufficiency of the 
Holy Scriptures as the rule of faith and practice. 

2. That no persons can be members of the church who have not repented 
of their sins and have not trusted in Christ for salvation. 

3. That such persons must also be able to make a good profession, and 
declare that they know in their own hearts that they have truly repented and 
are truly trusting Christ, and have the witness in a measure of the Holy 
Spirit. 

4. That all other questions of every kind shall be held to be matters of 


opinion and not matters that are essential to church unity. 


And he adds: 

The differences between our creed and those of the churches we call 
apostolic ——-including in that term both the Greek and Roman churches and 
the Protestant denominations generally — is that, while many of these 
so-called churches hold in theory as we do, they have invented creeds which 
destroy the supremacy and infallibility and sufficiency of the Word of God, 
and establish another foundation unknown to the Holy Scriptures —namely, 
the definition of councils, synods, popes, and other official bodies and persons, 
as being of divine authority. 

In order to make it easy to do right, Zion has to isolate her people entirely 
from the world and its ungodly occupations, both in business and in pleasure. 
Zion will not withdraw from the world, but Zion aims to rule the world, and 
to compel the world, which is so largely now in rebellion, to submit to the 


love and the rule of God. 
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On July 15, 1901, the lands of Zion City were thrown open 
to purchase and settlement, and within a week a square mile of 
lots had been leased. The lease is practically a sale in three 
yearly instalments at a present market valuation. Work was 
at once begun, and homes, business houses, and factory plants 
were soon taking shape; and in an incredibly short time a 
bustling village was in existence. 

Between the date of his homecoming in January, 1901, and 
opening of the new city in July, Dr. Dowie made the third of the 
startling announcements which mark the progress of his Christian 
Catholic Church. To divine healing and Christian communism 
was now to be added the prophetic function. On June 2, in 
the Auditorium at Chicago, before seven thousand people, he 
announced himself to be Elijah the Restorer of all things. He 
himself says that this declaration was no surprise to Zion, but 
that it had long been foreseen, and, indeed, had for many years 
been declared by his people in many parts of the world. But 
when it was first suggested to him that the spirit and power of 
Elijah were with him, he says that he was angry at the suggestion. 
But the reiteration of the thought bore in upon him until he could 
not put it away from him. He had now reached the position 
that, at the time of the organization of the Christian Catholic 
Church, four years earlier, he had not reached, when he said he 
was not worthy to be called an apostle. He had now come to 
it through the intermediate step taken in 1899, when he had 
identified himself with the Messenger of the Covenant ’’—fore- 
told by the prophet Malachi. He had said at that time: 

I ask my adversaries: Do you think that, as for twenty-three years through- 
out Australia and the southern Pacific, and the United States and Canada, 
and now through every continent of the world . . . . testimonies come as to 
healing in answer to my prayers—do you think for a moment that all these 
people for nearly a quarter of a century have been engaged in one vast con- 
spiracy of lying? 

If my ministry is from heaven, you must believe what I say and you must 
do what I want. God has sent a man and he has written his mission over 
twenty-three years, What more do you want? I tell you, it is an awful thing 
to have a message from God. .. . . It is an awful thing to stand between the 
living and the dead, but it has been laid upon me. You have to do what | 
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tell you, because what I tell you is in accordance with that Word, and because 
I am the Messenger of God's Covenant. 

Given that assumption and a literalist’s conception of the Bible, 
together with an intense reformer’s egoistic appreciation of the old 
Scotch utterance, ‘‘ The hour has come, and the man,” and the 
rest was not difficult. He could thus say with conviction on that 
second of June: 

But of Elijah’s final manifestation all the Scriptures had said that the 
physical, psychical, and spiritual embodiment of Elijah must take the form of 
prophet, priest, and ruler of men. I say it fearlessly that by the grace of God 


I am, and shall be, that. 
In a ‘“‘ general letter,”’ written a week later, and addressed to 
the members of the Christian Catholic Church, he further said: 


For more than two years we have taken the responsibility before the 
church and the world of being the Messenger of the Covenant. It was as such 
that we unfurled the banner of Zion in Europe last year, and carried it victori- 
ously from city to city and land to land. The scriptural and logical issue of 
our action was the declaration as Elijah the Restorer which we made in the 
Chicago Auditorium before about seven thousand persons last Lord's day 
afternoon. 

The Messenger of the Covenant, Jesus tells us, was John the Baptist. 
John the Baptist, Jesus said, was Elijah, 

God said through the prophet Malachi: “ Behold, I will send you Elijah 
the prophet before the great and terrible day of the Lord come.” ‘ Why say 
the scribes,” asked the disciples, “that Elijah must first come?” ‘Elijah 
indeed cometh,” said Jesus, ‘and restoreth all things.”’ 

These facts, therefore, logically require assent to the following : first, John 
the Baptist was the Messenger of the Covenant, and Elijah the prophet; 
second, Malachi and Jesus say that the Messenger of the Covenant and Elijah 
must come again; third, if we are the Messenger of the Covenant, we must 
also be Elijah the Restorer. 

Those who have spoken and written largely concerning the next coming 
of our Lord have failed to lay stress upon one fact, that the apostle Peter 
declared in Acts 3:20, 21, that God would ‘send the Christ who hath been 
appointed for you, even Jesus; whom the heavens must receive umti/ the times 
of the restoration of all things, whereof God spake by the mouth of his holy 
prophets which have been since the world began. This “restoration of all 
things’ was to be accompanied by the prophet of whom God speaks to Moses 
in Deut. 18: 15-22. 

That prophet was to be a man. “From among thy brethren, like unto 


me,’’ said Moses. 
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These words cannot refer to Jesus. He was not raised up “from among 


men," He came down from heaven. 

Jesus was not “like unto Moses,” for, as the apostle John says, ‘the law 
was given through Moses; grace and truth came by, or in the person of, 
Jesus Christ.” 

Moses was a medium of God's power. Christ is himself the power and 
wisdom of God, being God himself manifest in the flesh. The prophet of 
whom Moses spake was to be one whose message came from God, who him- 
self said; ‘I will put my words in his mouth, and he shall speak unto them 
all that I shall command him.” But Jesus Christ, our Lord, did not speak 
the words that were put into his mouth, for he spake by his own divine 
authority, which was that of the indwelling Father and Spirit, words which 
were in themselves divine, and he declared these words to be in themselves 
“spirit and life.” 

Hence, the Messenyrer of the Covenant, and Elijah the Restorer, and that 
prophet of whom Moses spake are all one and the same person. 

The declaration that we are that person iseither .. . . a great blasphemy, 
or it is a tremendous fact of the utmost importance to the whole world. 
Which is it? 

At a conference lasting four and a half hours, and including 
two hundred and fifty-four officers of the church, he explained 
the reasons for this proclamation of Elijah the Restorer, stating 
that the acceptance of this new dogma was essential to continu- 
ance in the ministry of the Christian Catholic Church, since 
division upon this point would make successful co-operation an 
impossibility. At the same time he declared that such accept- 
ance was not essential to fellowship with God. All but four of 
those present accepted the new teaching, and of these, two 
remained in Zion in “an excellent spirit.” Thus was he prompted 
to say: 

And now that the declaration has been made, what then? Nothing has 
been changed ; and yet, in Zion, all things have become new. . . . . Things 
never can be just the same in Zion. The chrysalis has taken wings. We 
speak no longer by “permission,” but by the full authority of a completed 
divine commission. 

One year later, at the great Feast of the Tabernacles in July, 
1903, one step farther was taken when he said: 

I believe that some of these times there will come such a holy, sacred, 


and pure unction from on high that we will get to the place where I shall be 
able, by the Holy Spirit's guidance, acting in my prophetic authority, to call 
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out the apostolic college, and re-establish that fundamental and perpetual 
order. 


Through just half a century has been traced the spiritual 


development of a singular life, which has culminated in larger 


ciaims for divine authority than have been made in modern times. 
The social and industrial results of this career furnish material 
for even a longer sketch than the present article. 

Joun J. HALseEy. 


LAKE ForEsST COLLEGE, 
Lake Forest, Ill. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON SUPERVISION AND 
CONTROL OF PENAL INSTITUTIONS. 

Tue National Prison Association at its meeting in Philadel- 
phia, October, 1902, passed this resolution, on motion of Dr. 
Charlton T. Lewis: 

WHEREAS, An entire change in the principles and methods of supervision 
and contro! of penal institutions has recently been made by law in several 
states of the Union, and similar changes are now advocated in other states, 
by which economy and efficiency are supposed by some to be promoted, 
while others apprehend as a result the increase of political influence in these 
institutions, and injury to their best features; therefore 

Resolved, That a committee consisting of Professor Charles R. Hender- 
son, Dr. Frederick H. Wines, and Dr. (Professor) Francis Wayland [Mr. 
Eugene Smith being subsequentiy added to the committee] be requested to 
inquire into the methods of supervision and control of penal institutions pro- 
vided for by the laws of the different states and of other civilized countries, 
and to report the facts with their views and conclusions to the next National 
Prison Congress.’ 

This report considers the topic of central control and super- 
vision of penal institutions under several general heads: (1) 
definition: the aims and scope of central control and supervision 
of penal institutions; (2) the actual facts and tendencies in rela- 
tion to central control and supervision of penal institutions in 
Europe and America; (3) a comparison of the judgments and 
opinions of experts and competent students, and their reasons 
for their positions on the subject —the weighing of the argu- 
ments; (4) such recommendations as the individual members 
of the committee think wise to present for discussion in the 

*The members of the committee, being widely separated, could not hold meet- 
ings, but were compelled to arrange the plan of investigation by correspondence. Dr. 
Wayland, on account of the state of his health, was unable to give assistance. His 
eminent ability, his profound legal learning, and his philanthropic spirit would have 
added much to the value of our report, and we are sorry that he was obliged to 
decline to act. The questions proposed for investigation were formulated by the 
co-operation of all active members of the committee. As Dr. Wines and Mr. Eugene 
Smith could not be present at the Congress, and hence did not see the report, they are 
not responsible for its final form as presented here. 
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National Prison Association. Incidentally we suggest sources 

of information, the authorities used, the accessible materials for 

study, and the points upon which discussion may most profitably 

be concentrated. 

I. THE AIMS AND SCOPE OF CENTRAL CONTROL AND SUPERVISION 
OF PENAL INSTITUTIONS. 

While the nature and purpose of central control and supervi- 
sion can be best understood after the details are presented, yet 
a provisional definition will narrow the range of thought and 
focalize discussion on the essential matters. 

1. ‘‘Central”’ control and supervision means (in this report) 
the action of the executive and specialized administrative depart- 
ment of the government of a commonwealth (or of the federal 
government) in relation to penitentiaries, reformatories, jails, 
workhouses, bridewells, houses of correction, and, perhaps, 
reform schools. 

The state legislature is the body which, under the constitu- 
tions of state and nation, frames the penal code. The smaller 
political units do not have this power, for the municipal ordi- 
nances which are enforced by minor penalties do not relate to 
crime in the proper sense, and municipal councils derive their 
powers from the legislature of the commonwealth. This fact is 
a necessary part of our definition, and it is a vital consideration 
in the arguments which will conclude our report. 

By ‘‘central’’ control and supervision, therefore, we mean an 
action of a branch of the government which makes the laws; 
and we exclude the action of smaller political units—as coun- 
ties, townships, and municipalities; and we exclude merely pri- 
vate and unauthorized associations. 

2. What do we mean by ‘“control”’ and ‘supervision’ 
These are not the same thing in character or purpose. The 
resolution under which we were appointed has two distinct 


expressions, and the words are not meant to be exact synonyms. 
is publicity, and it may include 


The object of “supervision’ 
counsel and advice. The executive department of the state 
government cannot act wisely without information. The legis- 
lature needs exact and detailed knowledge in order to modify 
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penal laws, regulate the organization of administration and 
courts, and vote intelligently upon the necessary appropriation 
bills. The voting citizens need information in respect to the 
policy of administration, and the results of that policy, in order 
to guide them in deciding the general issues brought before 
them at elections. The officers of the institutions may, perhaps, 
profit by the criticisms, advice, and information which come to 
them from competent citizens who see and feel the consequences 
of their policy in business, in social intercourse, in the conduct 
of discharged prisoners. 

The object of ‘“control,’’ on the other hand, is more than 
publicity, and it does not end in giving information and advice. 
Control means administrative action. It brings things to pass, 
or it suppresses activity which is not desired. In the last analy- 
sis it is the putting forth of the will of the people in an executive 
order or regulation. It is not a part of the process of education, 
social inquiry, reflection, discussion, and deliberation, but of 
volition and command, the power of the state being under its 
every word, decree, and regulation. 

Now, it is evident that these two social functions should be 
clearly distinguished in discussion and controversy. For the 
arguments which lead naturally to making legal provision for 
supervision may not carry us so far as control; and the govern- 
mental machinery which secures good control may be very 
defective in promoting that publicity which is of the essence of 
“supervision,” taken in the widest sense, and as used in this 
report. Furthermore, “supervision” and ‘control’ do not 
exclude each other; they are not rivals; they are both necessary 
in the best order of administration. An argument on behalf of 
one is not in opposition to the other. 

3. The specific problems which call for this investigation. 
The list of questions framed and sent out by your committee 
will show what we had in mind in our inquiry: 

QUESTIONS. 
A. ON STATE CONTROL OF PENAL AND REFORMATORY INSTITUTIONS. 

1. Should all the penal and reformatory institutions of a state be placed 
under a single board of prison commissioners, with powers of direction and 
control, where this is not already done? 
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2. Should all jails and workhouses be placed under the same control ? 
3. What changes would you recommend in your own state law relating to 
the powers and duties of boards of prisons, or of state boards of charities and 


correction in relation to prisons, reformatories, jails, and workhouses ? 
B. ON REFORMS IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF JAILS AND WORKHOUSES. 

4. Would a state board of control or of prison commissioners, having 
power to require changes in the structure and management of jails and 
workhouses, be desirable? Would it help to prevent and correct the noto- 
rious evils of these local prisons ? 

5. Would it be wise to forbid by law the retention of convicted persons 
in jails and to reserve jails exclusively for the detention of persons awaiting 
trial. 

6. Should city and district workhouses, under strict prison regulations, be 
maintained for the punishment and correction of offenders who now usually 
serve short sentences in jails? 

7. Is provision made in the majority of the jails in your state for separa- 
tion of the sexes, and of minor offenders (under eighteen years of age) from 


adults ? 
8. Are prisoners allowed to associate with each other in the corridors, 


and can they converse with each other while locked in their cells? 
g. Is the jailer paid for his service and for the cost of maintenance of 


prisoners by fees? 
10. Is there any form of registration of prisoners in a book provided for 
that purpose required by law? 


C. ON THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE PAROLE SYSTEM UNDER THE 
‘*INDETERMINATE SENTENCE.” 

11. Where the “indeterminate sentence" is legally authorized, what 
board should have power to grant conditional release and to require the 
recall of prisoners who violate their parole? Should it be (a) the board of 
prison managers; (4) a state board of control; (c) a state board of prison 
commissioners ; or (@) a state board of pardons? 

12. Should the trial judge have a hearing before such a board on the 


question of granting conditional release ? 

It will be seen that we sought to avoid abstract speculation 
about things in general and, positively, to go straight to the 
bearing of central control on vital specific problems: (1) of state 
penal institutions, generally recognized to be such, as state peni- 
tentiaries and reformatories; (2) of local penal institutions, as 
jails, workhouses, and bridewells; (3) of conditional release and 
the so-calied ‘indeterminate sentence,” because this involves 


central administrative action. We shall return to these points 
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and deal more closely with them in a later part of this report. 

They are all simply aspects of one and the same problem: What 

is the best mode of central state organization for the two ends 

of “‘supervision” and ‘“‘control’’ of state institutions of punish- 

ment and correction? 

II. THE ACTUAL FACTS AND TENDENCIES IN RELATION TO CENTRAL 
SUPERVISION AND CONTROL IN CIVILIZED COUNTRIES. 

1. Your committee has considered under this head the general 
principles of ‘‘administrative law’’ in Europe and America, as 
they are formulated by the able writers who have distinguished 
themselves in this field. This is necessary because the central 
supervision and control of penal institutions is only one part of 
the executive and administrative function of every state. There 
are other branches of governmental activity which require such 
supervision and control, as: the system of free public schools, 
academies, and universities; the institutions of educational 
charity for the blind, the deaf; of medical relief and custody, 
as in the case of the insane, the epileptic, and the feeble-minded; 
the municipal functions of sanitation, police, and dealing with 
quasi-public corporations; the local agents of assessment and 
taxation; and many others. 

We can best understand this problem as a part of a more 
general problem of state government; and in this field American 
scholars have already done great work. Wilson, in 7he State 
(published 1894), p. 542, thus speaks of our county organi- 
zations: 

Central control of local authorities exists only in the enforcement, in the 
regular law courts, of charters and general laws; there is nowhere any 
central local government board with discretionary powers of restriction or 
permission. . . . . Relatively to the central organs of the state, local govern- 
ment is the most vital part of our system; as compared either with the 
federal government or with local authorities, the central governments of the 
states lack vitality not only, but do not seem to be holding their own in point 
of importance. They count for much in legislation, but, so far, for very little 
in administration. 

And on p. 519: 
The only sense in which the local units of our state organizations are 


governed at all is this, that they act under general laws which are made, not 
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by themselves, but by the central legislatures of the states. These laws are 
not executed by the central executive authorities, or under their control, but 
only by local authorities acting in semi-independence. They are, so to say, 
left to run themselves. 

It must be confessed at the outset that we have few well- 
defined and ancient precedents for central control, so far as 
local prisons are concerned, and nothing but the proof of mon- 
strous wrong will probably move our people to change their 
traditions and adopt a practically new principle. The persist- 
ence of the evils of county jails is compelling thoughtful people 
to give attention to a revolutionary proposition. The evils of 
permitting local authorities to administer state affairs have been 
felt, not only in this matter of jails, the most disgraceful feature 
of our penal systems, but also in our municipal governments, 
confessedly the worst failure of all in our American experience 
with government. And in both cases part of the remedy is 
sought (a) by carefully defining what are local interests and 
permitting local administration free scope under general laws; 
and (6) in carefully defining state interests, which must be 
administered by local authorities, and providing state organs of 
inspection and control in this sphere. 

Thus Professor J. Jenks’ voices the thought of specialists in 
administrative law when he recommends a municipal govern- 
ment board in each state, and claims for it that: 

(1) it would tend to make clear the true relations between the functions of 
state and local governments; (2) to secure the efficient performance of state 
functions by local officials; (3) to furnish the public information regarding 
the performance of local functions in such comparative form that it would be 
of great service to local officials; . . . . (4) to guide, by accurate and full 
information, public opinion on the various questions arising in connection 
with city government. 

It must be evident that a similar prison board would tend to 
secure similar good results in relation to local prisons. 

Professor F. J. Goodnow, in his work on Municipal Home Rule, 
concludes a long and able inductive study of the recent decisions 
of courts and development of administration by citing facts in 
our own recent history. He says, for example: 


* Municipal Affairs, September, 1898, p. 411. 
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As a general thing the whole educational administration has been quite 

highly centralized within the past half century. In New York, also, the 
administration of the public health of the local authorities is subjected to 
quite an administrative control and supervision, to be exercised by the State 
Public Health Board. 
He also mentions the care of pauper lunatics, factory inspection, 
railway supervision, and local assessments and control of various 
quasi-public corporations. If he had written his book a little 
later, he could have covered our point exactly by a reference to 
the administrative commissioners of New York in regard to 
prisons. 

Professor Goodnow concludes his opinion thus (pp. 271, 272): 

We are therefore justified in expecting that this central administrative 

control over municipal corporations will, notwithstanding that it may be 
regarded at first blush as quite contrary to our historic and fundamental 
principle of local self-government or administration, be given a much wider 
development just so soon as the people of the country become convinced of 
the unwisdom of our present system of /egis/ative control of local municipal 
matters. 
In his book on Municipal Problems, chap. vi, Professor Goodnow 
gives a convincing array of facts showing how, in England, 
central control has rapidly elevated the system of education, 
improved the public health, reduced mortality, and raised the 
credit and financial efficiency of local governments. 

These illustrations of historical facts could easily be multi- 
plied, and they all bear us onward to one conclusion. 

2. The central organization for administration of penal insti- 
tutions in the United States, as exhibited in the laws of the several 
states of the Union. To secure and present this set of facts 
required considerable labor.* All that we can do here is briefly 
to summarize the most vital elements in the laws, and show their 
bearing on our problem, their significance, and the tendencies 
noted —the details being presented better in book form. 

The various methods of administering prisons may be briefly 
indicated by describing the types shown by different states : 

a) Thus we have examples of states in which there exists no 

*I gratefully acknowledge the help of my students, Messrs. F. G. Cressey, J. B. 


Billikopf, and J. P. Valentine, who labored many hours through nine months in the 


library of the Law School of the University of Chicago to collect data. 
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strictly defined administrative agency differentiated from the 
executive office. The governor and his assistants are charged 
with more or less clearly defined powers over the prison officials, 
and the pardoning power has been handed down by ancient legal 
traditions. 
ey 6) Then we have states in which a supervisory state board of 
ry) charities and corrections has been established. Occasionally 
limited administrative functions are assigned to these unpaid 
boards. 

c) Recently a movement has been promoted which is very 
significant for our purpose, to secure the establishment of boards 
of control over state institutions —as in Kansas, Rhode Island, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minnesota. 

d\ The next more highly specialized method is that of New 
York, where an administrative agency is established for prisons 
as for the insane, and for other interests of the people. Similar 
in principle are the arrangements in Massachusetts. 

Looking at the history of development in a large way, this 
tendency to centralized and specialized administrative control 
seems to be logical, inevitable, and beneficial. 

3. Your committee has also made use of the ‘ministerial 
regulations” for the penal institutions of Europe and America, 
including the rules and regulations drawn up by boards of prisons 
and reformatcries in the United States for the conduct of officers 
and prisoners, so far as they bear on central supervision and 
control. This wider survey was made in accordance with the 
resolution under which we were appointed, since that resolution 
calls for facts of experience and method throughout the civilized 
world. 

Fortunately the chairman of your committee had already 
been at work for a long time collecting and translating docu- 
ments. These documents, with an explanatory introduction, are 

: now for the first time brought together and presented in the 
English language. By the courtesy of our valued colleague, 
Dr. S. J. Barrows, of the secretary of state, and of Congress, the 
volume containing these documents will be accessible as House 
Document 452, 1903, second session 57th Congress, and they give 
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information in regard to most countries of Europe and America, 
including Canada and Mexico. A supplementary volume will be 
issued later. For details which could not properly be given in 
a report like this you are referred to that volume. The facts 
there published may be briefly summarized for our present pur- 
pose as follows: 

We find that in all the advanced states of Europe the cen- 
tralized control of correctional institutions is far advanced, but 
practically always without partisan interference with appoint- 
ments. Some branch of the national ministry is charged with 
the duty of carrying out the provisions of the penal law in insti- 
tutional treatment. 

The administrative authority formulates and prints regulations 
which define the duties and responsibilities of ali local officers, 
so that they can be held to exact accountability. These regula- 
tions also determine the legal mode of receiving prisoners, the 

I 
conduct, disciplinary measures, the care of health, religious and 


system of disposing of the product of prison labor, the rules of 


educational provisions, and care of paroled or discharged pris- 
oners. These regulations are enforced by means of inspectors 
and commissioners, and by special orders. 

In regard to local prisons, corresponding to our jails and 
workhouses, we observe a general tendency to bring these also 
under central control and regulation. So far as local prisons are 
used for detention of witnesses and of persons awaiting trial, the 
powers of the local courts are respected; but the general regu- 
lations cover all. Even lockups are gradually coming under cen- 
tral control.' 

These statements must suffice for the present purpose; they 
indicate the facts in their general form, so far as our argument is 
concerned. 

* The following is a typical argument from Denmark in regard to state control of 
local prisons, by M. KARL Goos, secretary of director general of prisons in Denmark 
(Actes du congrés pén. int., 1900, Vol. IV, p. 402): “En ce qui concerne les maisons 
d’arret, on pourrait encore désirer que /influence de [état y f{it plus directe que ce 
n’est le cas pour le moment, ot elles sont la propriété des communes, et ott la direction 


générale des prisons est restrainte a un pur contrdle.” 
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Ill. ARGUMENTS AND OPINIONS OF EXPERTS, AND OF PERSONS 
WITH UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR KNOWING THE SITUATION. 

Your committee has sought to keep close to the facts and to 
place all the evidence before you. Part of the facts are the 
opinions of experts in various departments. The laws and regu- 
lations already cited are themselves such expressions of judg- 
ment. To these we now add the opinions and arguments secured 
by a wide correspondence in this country, and these we shall pre- 
sent whether they agree with our own views or contradict them. 

The number of replies is not large enough for use in statistics. 
We do not lay much stress on the majority or minority votes. 
It is not so much a question of counting heads as of weighing 
facts and arguments. Yet the answers represent a very wide 
field of observation. 

The answers to the questions came from the following states 
and territories: 

Pennsylvania, Illinois, Arizona, Wisconsin, New York, Minnesota, Ken- 
tucky, New Hampshire, Colorado, Indiana, Maine, Calitornia, Kansas, Canada, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Michigan, Alabama, Ohio, Nebraska — twenty. 

New England, the central states, the middle West, the North- 
west, and the far West were all ably represented. 

By professional experience those who answered were divided 
as follows: 

Lawyers, 5; professor in law schools, 1; secretary of board of control, 1; 
members of board of control, 3; members of board of charities and correc- 
tion, 3; secretary of board of charities and correction, 6; directors of prison 
boards, 3; wardens and superintendents, g; chaplain, 1; general reform, 4; 
professors of sociology, 2. 

Summary of answers : 

1. In respect to state control of all penal institutions: in favor, 28; 
opposed, Io. 


2. Should jails and workhouses be under state control: yes, 28; no, 10; 


doubtful, 1. 

4. State control of structure and management of local prisons: in favor, 
34; opposed, 3; doubtful, 1. 

5. Jails to be used for detention only: in favor, 28; opposed, 8. 

11. Control of paroled men: (a) favor local prison board, 17; (4) favor 


state board of control, 3; (c) favor state board of prison commissioners, 5 ; 
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(2) favor state board of pardons, 4; (¢) favor trial court (various modifica- 
tions), I. 

12. Favor giving trial judge a hearing in case of paroled men: yes, 17; 
no, 16. 

1. Central control of state establishments.—While there is appar- 
ently a very general and increasing tendency to favor some 
form of central control, the difficulties and dangers may not be 
overlooked. A few typical expressions on this point may be 
cited : 

“The danger of ‘politics’—that is, of partisan corruption for 
selfish ends—is frequently expressed as a difficulty in the way 
of state control.” 

The trouble in this state as everywhere is spoils politics. Systems and 
boards can do very little until public opinion will back their measures. 
Professor Mary Roberts Smith, Leland Stanford Junior University, California. 

The great danger of centralization comes from vesting control in a par- 
tisan board.—S. J. Barrows. 

It could hardly be seriously affirmed, however, that the evils 
of partisan politics are escaped under the present decentralized 
system of local boards. 

Our correspondents state the positive argument in several 
forms, thus: 

Local boards strive to expand community [2. ¢., local town] and institu- 
tion interests, at the expense of consistent regard for the welfare of the larger 
community, the state.—C, E. Faulkner. 

Mr. I. J. Wistar says: 

The state board as described would be most desirable, and no uniformity 
of administration can be obtained without it. The central authority system, 
vested either in a commission or in an individual, the first being preferable 
for us, has been adopted in all other civilized countries, and is coeval with 
the vast improvements there effected in prison systems and methods.’ 


*Important materials are found in Report to the Twenty-seventh General Assembly 
of the Investigating Committee, printed for the lowa legislature, 1898. In the Audletin 
of Iowa State Institutions are articles on the subject: numbers for July and October, 
1901; January, 1902; October, 1902 (discussion by F. I. HERRIOTT); Annals of 
American Academy of Political and Social Sciences, November, 1g01 (L. A. BLUE); 
Second Biennial Report of Board of Control of Jowa, 1901, p. 655; Report of State 
Board of Charities of Connecticut, 1901; New Jersey Review of Charities and Correc 
tions, February, 1903; Charities, March 21, 1903, paper by CHARLTON T. LEwIs; 
discussion at National Conference of Charities and Correction, 1902. 
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2. Central control of local prisons.—It is interesting to note 
the reasons given for questioning the wisdom of bringing local 
prisons under central administrative control. 

Mr. L. C. Storrs sees the necessity for this measure, but 
says: ‘‘as long as ‘county rights’ are so carefully guarded I 
doubt if they can be”’ placed under state regulation. 

The advantages of this method are strongly stated by the 
state commissioner of prisons in New York: 

The proper management of a county jail is not only a matter of concern 
to the inhabitants of that county, but it is a matter of concern to the entire 
state. Criminals do not confine their depredations within county limits. 
Misdemeanants who this year have been arrested, convicted, and supported 
at the expense of the taxpayers of a county, next year, or the year after, are 
quite likely to become more serious offenders, and, as inmates of state insti- 
tutions, become a burden upon the taxpayers of the state at large. Hence 
it is both the duty and the interest of the state to insist that county jails 
shall be properly conducted; that they shall be so managed as to cure and 
diminish crime; and that they shall cease to be schools for the perfecting of a 
criminal education.—Fighth Annual Report of the New York State Commis- 
ston of Prisons, 1903, pp. 79, 80; compare Refort of the Executive Committee 


of the Prison Association of New York, 1902. 


Mr. Brockway calls attention to the difficulty of enforcing 
state central control over local officials while the costs are paid 
out of local funds. ‘It is believed that the notorious evils of 
these prisons cannot be corrected or prevented, completely, until 
the state owns, controls, and supports them.” 

3. Central administrative control of paroled convicts.— First let us 
hear objections, one of which, if heeded, would arrest the devel- 
opment of the method of preparing for liberty by a regulated use 
of freedom: 

I have no faith in so-called ‘‘indeterminate” sentences, any more than I 
have in “indeterminate” convictions or “indeterminate” obligations of any 
kind, and I believe they have hitherto caused nothing but error and mischief, 
The real deterrents from crime are not severity of punishment, but its ce/erity 
and certainty; and to secure these, everything else in our criminal jurispru- 
dence should yield, even the right of criminal appeal, which exists in no 
country but ours and France, and was never heard of in Pennsylvania till 
1860, since which it has done more than any other thing to debauch our entire 


criminal system and encourage crime.—Isaac J. Wistar. 
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This quotation shows that the chorus of praise of the inde- 
terminate sentence is broken by many voices, and that its friends 
must guard it from just criticism at every point, if they would 
see it succeed. 

Some of the objections to parole, recall, and discharge by a 
state central administrative board are: It is claimed that a state 
administrative board acts upon ez parte evidence, while the trial 
court acts upon all the evidence. Hence the decision of a state 
board cannot be so just or humane as that of a court. Mr. 
Luther Laflin Mills is reported as saying (in favor of abolition 
of the Illinois indeterminate sentence law): 


. it is certainly an open question whether the extent of the penalty for 
a particular crime cannot be more justly and humanely determined by the 
jury trying the case, or the presiding judge, informed by witnesses as to the 
facts of the offense, and in frequent instances the reputation of the defendant, 
than by the members of a board of pardons, whose inquiry is largely limited 
to the mere conduct in prison of the convicted persons, and who are practi- 
cally precluded, by unavoidable limitations, from making a full and judicial 
investigation of the facts of the crime originally involved and the antecedent 
history of the criminal. 


A state administrative board acts executively and not judi- 
cially; and the prisoner does not have the advantage of protec- 
tion of all the steps of procedure which have been developed in 
our civilization for the protection of personal liberty. Under the 
laws of procedure in a court the prisoner is treated fairly at every 
point: 

He has been regularly convicted, after trial, of an offense with which he 
was duly charged. He had the right to the services of counsel to defend 
him. He was privileged to be confronted by the witnesses against him. He 
had the right to call witnesses in his behalf and to have the process of court 
to compel their attendance. He had the right to a speedy trial by a jury of 
his peers, and to an examination of them touching their qualifications to serve. 
The jury had to be sworn to try him fairly under the sworn testimony of wit- 
nesses. He had the right to have the law stated to the jury by the court; 
and he had the right to rulings by the court as to the admissibility of evidence 
for or against him; and he had the right at all times during his trial to except 
to the rulings of the court and to have those rulings reviewed by a higher 
court, in the event that in his counsel's opinion they were prejudicial to him.— 
A. M. Cohen. 
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But all this system of protection is swept away from him in 
his trial before a state administrative board. 

An administrative board is not properly constituted for judi- 
cial functions: it lacks the men of legal and judicial fitness, tem- 
per, position, and training. 

Partisan politics might control the administrative board, and 
make the sentence “either merely nominal or substantially life 
imprisonment.” 

Conduct in prison is not a good criterion for release. 

A gentleman in deportment may be the worst sort of a criminal. Many 
honest men are anything but gentlemen in conduct. Therefore it is not safe 
to fix the term of imprisonment by the way an offender carries himself after 
conviction, A good actor imprisoned would fare well.—A. M. Cohen. 

It is not fair or just to try and convict a man for an offense and to detain 
him in prison because his conduct there does not conform to certain standards 
set by an “authority.”"—A. M. Cohen. 

Obstacles to action of courts (urged in ///nois by some of the 
prosecuting attorneys, judges, and police): 

I believe its abolition [the indeterminate sentence] would save the services 
of one judge in this building. It would enable the state to expedite its busi- 
ness materially, because it could provide for the disposition of cases by pris- 
oners pleading guilty, with the understanding they should receive a certain 


punishment. Now that cannot be done, and asa result every prisoner who 


comes up for trial makes a fight.—A. C. Barnes, assistant state’s attorney, 
Chicago. 

To these criticisms Mr. E. A. Snively, of the Illinois Board of 
Pardons, replies: The board can know the life-history of crimi- 
nals more thoroughly than courts; that under its care young 
offenders have a better chance to reform and hardened offenders 
are held longer.’ 

The police sometimes declare that dangerous criminals, after 
a fair trial and conviction on a long sentence, are let loose upon 
the community and ‘give to the police unusual and unnecessary 
difficulty in the protection of order, life, and property. 

When tested by matters of fact, the theoretical objections 
urged above are found to be valid in actual experience; and 
instances are cited in which boards of pardons have released 


* Report of Illinois Association of State Officials, 1903, p. §2. 
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notorious criminals very soon after they were fairly tried, con- 
victed and sentenced to just penalties. 

Mr. C. H. Reeve, of Indiana, cites this example: 

A man convicted of a most atrocious murder [sentenced for twenty-one 
years] is running about here now, a most vicious and dangerous character, 
who is on parole, who was in prison hardly long enough to acquire the smell 
of the prison on him —paroled under the indeterminate sentence. The 
parole is most shamefully abused now, and tends to bring the law and its 
judgments into contempt. 

Treatment of these objecttons.—There is not space here to weigh 
all these arguments against the indeterminate sentence. We are 
considering only the relation of the indeterminate-sentence law 
to central administration. There are many other aspects which 
we must omit to consider. 

Now, the best answer to objections to a wise method is such 
an improvement in the method itself or in its practical applica- 
tion as to remove all reasonable grounds of criticism. Is there 
any known way out of these difficulties? The following recom- 
mendations have been made: Dr. S. J. Barrows writes: 

The boards of managers of the separate institutions are perhaps ina 
better position to become familiar with individual cases in their respective 
institutions than a general board; but under a proper marking system the 
prisoner can demonstrate his fitness for conditional release in most cases. 

Instead of giving the trial judge a hearing, I think it would be well to 
have the judiciary represented in some way in the composition of the boards 
of parole. It seems desirable that in paroling a prisoner the prison superin 
tendent, the physician, and the trial judge, or some one representing judicial 
authority, should be represented. 

Mr. W. G. Pettigrove, chairman of prison commissioners of 
Massachusetts, writes: 

A more even administration of the parole system can be obtained if a 


single board administers it with respect to all prisons than could be possibie 


if releases were granted by separate boards of management. 


Mr. Z. R. Brockway writes on this point: 

The proper scope and limit of the courés, in criminal trials, is to determine 
whether the public welfare requires imprisonment. Having adjudged and 
ordered imprisonment, there his function and his responsibility should cease. 
All the proceedings afterwards can best be directed by another tribunal - 
the controlling board or authority by whatever name. The place or places 
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of imprisonment, the treatment and training of the imprisoned criminal, his 
conditional and absolute release, belong more properly to the executive 
department than to the judicial. If, however, it is thought essential that 
these matters of the criminal’s imprisonment, treatment, and release shall 
remain in the department of the judiciary, then the controlling board authority 
might itself be constituted a court for this special purpose. 

Practically the same view is taken by Judge L. G. Kinne, speak- 
ing for the Iowa Board of Control. 

The discussion of the “indeterminate sentence” by Judge J. 
Franklin Fort and others before the National Prison Association* 
represents the most advanced American theory. Judge Fort 
went far beyond the actual practice in any of our states. He 
would have no maximum nor minimum sentence fixed by the 
penal code; nor would he fix the length of sentence even by the 
trial court. The principle on which he would have ail prisoners 
treated is simply and absolutely that of cure of the disease which 
crime is said to be; for he says: 

I should have neither the minimum nor the maximum term fixed by 
statute and, possibly, not by the sentencing court. The proper way to cure 
those who are really criminals is as you cure other diseased Persons —namely, 
keep them under treatment until they are cured, or, at least, so nearly cured 
that they may be discharged safely. 

He would apply this principle to the youthful offender, and 
enable him to regain conditional liberty quickly; and he would 
apply it to the habitual criminal, so as to hold him as long as 
necessary to protect society, perhaps for life. 

But when we come to the part of the problem which concerns 
this report, Judge Fort makes a recommendation which would 
cut at the root of the statutes thus far enacted on the subject, 
even in his own state. He would not leave the power to parole, 
recall, and discharge with the managers of the reformatory or 
prison; and he gives his reasons: 

A board of managers of a penal institution is not always the safest body 
with which to leave the liberty of the prisoner. Even though it be consti- 
tutional and otherwise legal to confer upon the managers of a penal institu- 
tion the power of discharge, is it not of doubtful wisdom under our form of 
government? .... If it could be certain that no conditions that were 
political and non-judicial would control the board of management, the power 
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might be safely lodged with them. But is not the temptation too great from 
the possibility of political influence which such a power to discharge carries 
with it, for us to hope that it will be exercised always with the sole object of 
promoting the good of the prisoner? 

What substitute would Judge Fort offer in place of the board 
of managers? He proposes practically what we have already 
seen is really the essential feature of the European methods; he 
would have erected and maintained a continuous body, with a 
judicial head (corresponding to a European “ministry of 
justice’) and which he calls a— 
court of discharge, having judicial power of inquiry and action. .... I 
would not take from the managers their power of initiative as to release. I 
would require all applications for release, before expiration of term, to come 
through them, but, if they refused to permit an application for parole after a 
reasonable term of service that the court might consider it, I would give the 
prisoner the right of review and of a hearing before the discharge court. 
This court could be composed of a judge, designated by the governor, and 
of the several wardens of the penal institutions of the state, or a majority of 
them. The judge should be president of the court, and no prisoner, once 
discharged, should be remanded, except upon the order of the president of 
the discharge court, made upon verified facts, duly presented and filed asa 
matter of public record. 

In this discussion Judge Fort has recognized the principal 
objections to the “indeterminate sentence,” and has provided a 
practical working plan to meet the difficulties. 

IV. CONCLUSIONS. 

The resolution under which your committee was appointed 
asks us to give our ‘views and conclusions.” 

1. In relation to the correctional institutions which are 
directly recognized as under control of state officials—as state 
penitentiaries, intermediate prisons, reformatories for young men, 
and reformatories for women—it would be in accordance with 
modern tendencies if all these institutions were placed under the 
control of an administrative agency, which is itself subject to 
laws requiring modern civil-service regulations; that is, laws 
which secure absolutely non-partisan appointments, suitable 
examination and probation tests, and security of tenure during effi- 
ciency. Without such conditions, and without an authorized 
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agency of the state for inspection, supervision, and publicity, the 
most zealous advocate of central control may well hesitate and 
dread the fearful possibilities of corruption in the present state 
of partisan politics in the United States, when a single board is 
armed with such tremendous powers. The evidence in favor of 
central control which is gathered from European experience 
comes, in the main, from countries where partisan influences are 
not decisive in the making of appointments. It is not fair to use 


this evidence in favor of introducing the same method when the 


spoils system reigns in selfish tyranny. Reform in the civil 


service must be at least an essential part of the system, and, 
perhaps, should come first. 

This administrative agency may be a commissioner, whose 
duties and powers are defined by law, or may bea board of com- 
missioners ; or there may be a division of labor between a board 
and a directing commissioner. Into the details of the method 
we do not now enter, lest we confuse the issue. The principle 
which we wish to emphasize is that the control of a state institu- 
tion is not a suitable function of the legislature, nor of courts, 
nor directly of a changing chief executive; but of a technically 
trained, permanent administrative agent. 

The advantages of this system have already been developed, 
and may here be briefly summarized: Central administrative 
control is the only method by which the people of a common- 
wealth can be assured of a unified system of equitable execution 
of penalties; it is the best way of securing a uniform system of 
purchases of supplies and a uniform and reliable system of 
records and accounts. Such a central agency could best direct 
the placing, classification, and transfer of prisoners. As a per- 
manent agency it would accumulate information within the state 
and be able to learn the lessons of experience throughout the 
world. ts regulations and orders wouid, in the highest degree, 
prevent scandal, oppression, and caprice. 

It is fair to say that, taking European practice into account, 
the most enlightened governments of civilized countries are 
committed to the principle here advocated, with reasonable 
diversity in local devices and applications. It may be remem- 
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bered that whenever a gross evil or scandal has arisen, the 
natural and businesslike procedure to prevent recurrence of the 
wrong has been to provide suitable regulations to define and 
enforce the responsibility of local officials. 

2. On the second point—the correction of abuses and the 
improvement of conditions of /oca/ prisons—we have reached 
the following conclusions: 

The flagrant, persistent, and notorious physical and moral 
evils of local prisons are, as a long history proves, incurable 
under any form of local control, whether by courts, sheriffs, 
county commissioners, or other county or municipal authority. 
England, the mother-country, never succeeded in carrying out 
the reform measures proposed by John Howard in the eighteenth 
century until it introduced central control of all its local prisons. 
The conditions in our country are not in essential particulars 
different. 

Mere supervision and publicity, by means of visitors, is not 
an adequate remedy for the abuses, nor an adequate method of 
sustained and enlightened administration. Experience demon- 
strates that locally elected officials will not regard the advice of 
visitors who have no legal power to make and enforce regulations. 
Parsimony and ignorance mock at the lessons of the world’s best 
wisdom and the world’s highest law of humanity. 

So far as county jails provide separate departments for the 
detention of persons awaiting trial or held as witnesses, they are, 
of course, instruments of the court and should respect the orders 
of courts in relation to such subjects. This is provided for in 
the European national regulations. But when persons are once 
convicted and sentenced to punishment under the penal law of 
a state, then the state itself should provide a method of admin- 
istering its penalties down to the most minute details. Other- 
wise there will be the crying injustice of having as many systems 
of penalty as there are jailers and sheriffs in the commonwealth. 

That which is true of county prisons is also true of city and 
county workhouses, and the argument need not be repeated. 

3. Lastly we recommend that all convicts who are paroled and 


released on condition of good behavior should be held under the 
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control of the same central agency of state administration. The 
sentence of the court is not completely executed until the last 
hour of the period for which the convict is held answerable to 
the prison authorities. Wherever, in Europe, convicts are con- 
ditionally released they remain in custody of the central ministry 
of justice, a judicial and administrative agency. Of course, the 
officers and agents of each prison should always, as now, be the 
persons charged with the immediate care of each paroled con- 
vict; but the final decision should still rest with the central 


office. 
4. Superviston.— A few words of interpretation and explana- 


tion seem necessary to prevent misunderstanding. 

Your committee has made no recommendations in relation to 
“supervision,” because that is of itself a large and important 
subject. We believe in supervision, both by the state itself and 
by the regulated, legally authorized agency of citizens and vol- 


untary associations. Ina free state and under republican insti- 
tutions the cordial and sympathetic co-operation of citizens, 
under suitable regulation, is highly useful and desirable. With 
increasing wealth, leisure, intelligence, and philanthropy the 
government can ccunt on a wiser and stronger service from 
competent and devoted men and women. 

Among the most conspicuous and promising methods of 
organizing and directing this voluntary service of “ honor offices ” 
we mention: The unpaid state boards of charities and correction 
already known in many of our commonwealths; local commit- 
tees of visitors, authorized by law to inspect and report to the 
governor or legislature, to instruct and inspire public opinion, 
and to co-operate with officials in the care of prisoners and their 
families ; prison societies, as in New York, for the study of prison 
science, for visiting and inspecting establishments of correction, 
and for directing the humane efforts of the community into the 
most useful channels. 

To this we may add the state conferences of charities and 
correction, whose committees and representatives may render 
valuable service in the prisons and in connection with the forma- 
tion of public opinion and its embodiment in legislation. 
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MOOT POINTS IN SOCIOLOGY. 
IV. THE PROPERTIES QE. 

In his Study of Sociology Mr. Spencer shows that, just as the 
form of a pile of bricks or cannon balls is conditioned by the 
form of the bricks or balls themselves, and the form of crystal- 
lization is characteristic for each kind of molecule, so the prop- 
erties of a social aggregate are derived from and determined by 
the properties of its members. We should therefore expect that, 


other things being equal, the diversity of any two societies would 


correspond to the diversity in character of the peoples compos- 


ing them. 

In his Principles of Sociology Mr. Spencer is more cautious. 
After stating that the primary factors in social phenomena are 
the characters of the units and the nature of the physical envi- 
ronment (for all minor groupings within a population this factor, 
being common to all, may be ignored), he goes on to enumerate 
certain derived factors, one of these being the reciprocal influ- 
ence of the society and its units: 

As soon as a combination of men acquires permanence, there begin 
actions and reactions between the community and each member of it, such 
that either affects the other in nature; the control exercised by the aggregate 
over its units tends ever to mould their activities and sentiments and ideas 
into congruity with social requirements; and these activities, sentiments, and 
ideas, in so far as they are changed by changing circumstances, tend to 
remould the society into congruity with themselves. 

The principle that seemed so self-evident to Mr. Spencer has 
not passed without challenge. De Greef protests against the 
proposition that the character of an aggregate is determined by 
the essential characters of its constituent units, on the ground 
that it gives up the existence of a distinct social science. 
Says he: 

If the social aggregates are only the larger and more complex image of 
the units that compose them, if social science is concerned only with the 
morphological or functional relations between the series of units and the 
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resulting aggregates, it evidently follows that, although there are social 
phenomena, these are not markedly distinct from biological or psychological 
phenomena. 

Gumplowicz, unlike Spencer, begins with groups, not with 
individuals. Human aggregates are the true social elements, 
and they are sufficiently simple and uniform in their behavior to 
allow social laws to be formulated. In its interaction with other 
groups each group is a perfect unit. It acts solely in its own 
interest and knows no standard of conduct but success. How- 
ever the individual may blunder, the collectivity never errs in 
seizing and applying the right means to gain its end. 

The individual is to be understood through his social group, 
instead of the group through its component individuals. The 
great error of individualistic psychology is the assumption that 
man thinks. The truth is, it is not the man that thinks, but the 
community. The source of his thoughts is the social medium in 
which he lives, the social atmosphere which he has breathed 
from childhood. The individual unconsciously derives his 
qualities from his group, and the qualities of his group are deter- 
mined by the nature of its dominant interests, its special life- 
conditions, and its situation with respect to other groups. 

It is clear that this theory of the relation between the aggre- 
gate and its units is not intended to apply to voluntary or ephem- 
eral associations, but only to those great permanent groups— 
horde, tribe, community, social class—into which we are born 
and from which we rarely escape. 

In his monograph on Social Differentiation Simmel gives reasons 
why the character of a group-unit does not correspond either 
intellectually or morally to that of its average member, but, as 
social development proceeds, falls more and more below it. He 
points out that the differentiation and specialization that take 


place as the social mass increases make difficult the recovery of 
a common plane of thinking and feeling when some occasion 
arises for joint action. This plane, if it does actually get estab- 
lished, is sure to be low, because those who are mentally beneath 


this plane cannot possibly rise to it, whereas those who are above 
it in intelligence or ideals can stoopand re-enter it. In a differ- 
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entiated population, therefore, everything of a collective nature 
will be, not simply mediocre, but positively crude, because only 
in the simplest mental life is it possible to find a plane that can 
include everybody. 

From their study of crowds Sighele, Tarde, and Le Bon con- 
clude that, contrary to Mr. Spencer’s hypothesis, the group-unit 
does not accurately reflect the characteristics of its members. 
The whole is not the algebraic sum of its parts. It is not a 
resultant of its units, obeying the law of the parallelogram of 
forces, but is a chemical combination possessing properties differ- 
ent from those of its elements. For this reason crowds are 
more alike than are their members. A mob of philosophers and 
a mob of hoodlums will think and behave in about the same way. 
The reason is that in the crowd men lose their acquired indi- 
vidualities and revert totheir instincts. Renouncing their higher 
selves built up by reflection and education, they meet on that 
substratum of unconscious life which is common to all of them. 
Tarde points out that the character of a homogeneous crowd is 
that of its members, only intensified, but a heterogeneous crowd 
gives us, not a product, but a combination, of individual qualities. 
He also insists —and this is the key to the mystery —that there 
are various modes of synthesis, and that with the same member- 
ship these may yield very different results. 

It is the writer’s intention to pass now in review the chief 
types of association, to show to what extent and why the prop- 
erties of the resulting group-units cannot be explained on Mr. 
Spencer’s principle, and to formulate such additional principles 
as shall be necessary to express the true relation between the 


totality and its component individuals. 


The current account of what takes place in the crowd is 
exceedingly defective, and the thing is in need of a fresh 
analysis. The discovery that people are suggestible, and that 
they are more than ordinarily suggestible when assembled, does 
not of itself explain the behavior of crowds nor refute Mr. 
Spencer’s principle of average. It leaves us where we were. 
It is true that the more plastic the minds of men, the more 
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surely they will reach a common plane of feeling or purpose. 
But this does not tell us whether this plane will lie near the top 
or near the bottom or in the middle zone of the mass. The 
greater the susceptibility to contagion, the sooner a unity will 
appear. But whether this unit will be wiser or sillier, nobler or 
baser, than the average of its component individuals remains in 
doubt. 

Some light is thrown on the problem by considering if the 
suggestibility of all those who form the crowd is heightened in 
an equal degree by the influence of propinquity. If it is, then 
the aggregate will still reflect the prevailing character of its units. 
But such is not the case. There are at least two descriptions of 
people who in the give-and-take of the throng are more likely to 
impose suggestions than to accept them. The enlightened and 
reflective are from their intellectual habits able to criticise and 
appraise the suggestions that impinge upon them. They are 
quick to see if a suggestion clashes with their interests, their 
convictions, or their ideals, and to react accordingly. The 
ignorant, on the contrary, having at hand no such ready tests 
are at the mercy of the leader or the claque, and may be stam- 
peded into a course of action quite at variance with their real 
desires. 

Again, the fanatical and impassioned members of a crowd 
are less responsive to impressions from without because of their 
inner tension. Being determined from within, they emit power- 
ful suggestions, but are little influenced by others. There is 
thus a tendency for the warped, the inflamed, the overwrought, 
to impart their passion to the rest and to sweep along with them 
the neutral and indifferent. This is why, as the crowd comes 
under the hypnotic spell of numbers, the extremists gain the 
upper hand of the moderates. 

One result of reciprocal suggestion is that assoctation in a 
crowd renders every psychic manifestation more intense. Masked by 


anonymity, people throw off customary restraint and give their 


feelings exaggerated expression. To be heard one does not 
speak; one shouts. To be seen one does not simply show one’s 
self; one gesticulates. Boisterous laughter, frenzied objurga- 
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tions, frantic cheers, are needed to express the merriment or 
wrath or enthusiasm of the crowd. These exaggerated signs of 
emotion cannot but produce in suggestible beholders exagger- 
ated states of mind. Insensibly the mental temperature rises so 
that what once seemed hot now seems luke-warm, what once felt 
tepid now seems cold. 

The energizing and intensifying of the feelings by means of 
reciprocal suggestion will be most prompt and striking when the 
members of the crowd are in an excited state of mind or meet 
under agitating circumstances. In this case the impulse to the 
unbridled manifestation of feeling is rife from the first, and the 
psychic fermentation proceeds at an uncommon rate. 

Granting that association widens the amplitude of feeling what 
does this imply as to the moral character of the crowd? Will 
it be higher or lower than that of its members? The earlier 
students of the crowd regarded it as necessarily criminal in its 
tendencies, but of late it has come to be recognized that the 
crowd is capable of opposite extremes— of savage criminality, 


on the one hand; of sublime heroism, on the other; of cowardly 


panic, but also of desperate courage. Now, there are moral 


emotions as well as immoral ones. Since feelings are intensified 
in the presence of numbers, it might plausibly be argued that 
generosity and courage are just as likely to be exalted as wrath 
and greed. The virtuous impulses will be strengthened as well 
as the vicious impulses, and, making due allewance, of course, 
for the influence of the occasion or the leader, the moral quality 
of the crowd will be an exaggerated reflection of the moral char- 
acteristics of its members. 

This reasoning, however, ignores a very important distinction 
between the springs of virtue and the springs of vice. Some of 
the motives to right conduct are, indeed, purely emotional. 
Such are sympathy, love, generosity, and courage. But in 
most cases the spring of virtue contains an intellectual element 
as well as an emotional element. On the whole, right conduct 
is thought-out conduct. Second thoughts make for righteous- 
ness. The upright man is ‘“considerate;’’ he is animated, not 
by spurts of good impulses, but by the sense of justice, respect 
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for a principle, devotion to an ideal; his good conduct is a func- 
tion of his thinking, of his ‘‘conscience.” On the other hand, 
the springs of utter wickedness are for the most part not malev- 
olence, but simple primal passions, such as blood-thirst, love of 
destruction, lust, anger, envy, jealousy, and greed. Now, feel- 
ing is much richer in means of instant vivid expression than 
thought, and in a throng each is more impressed by the looks, 
cries, gestures, and attitudes that express his neighbor’s feelings 
than by the words that convey his neighbor’s ideas. Emotion 
here pulls the longer oar. Assemblage, moreover, usualiy occurs 
under perturbing conditions which tend to paralyze thought. In 
the crowd, therefore the reason is so beclouded that the motives 
to virtue, so far as they are a function of one’s thinking, can by 
no means compete with the motives to evil. Such virtues as are 
bound up with self-control —law-abidingness, veracity, prudence, 
thrift, respect for others’ rights—if they survive in the crowd, 
will do so by sheer force of habit. 

Turning next to the intellectual traits of the crowd, we note 
first of all that it is more dogmatic and intolerant than its com- 
ponent individuals. This is by some ascribed to the sense of 
invincibility that is inspired by numbers. But the explanation 
is simpler. Although an idea is totally different from a feeling, 
we may have feelings about ideas. Belief is a form of emotion. 
We speak of ‘“‘energy of conviction.” We speak of persons as 
“warm,” “luke-warm,” or ‘‘coid”’ in their faith. Faith is rightly 
Now, convic- 


thought of as a force able to ‘‘move mountains.’ 
tion, like all other emotions, reaches its highest pitch in the 
crowd, and so crowds tend to be intolerant. United by identity 
of belief, people are, of course, more impatient of contradiction 
than when united by identity of passion or aim. Hence the 
paradox that throngs of gentle pious persons— pilgrims, monks, 
nuns, devotees— become the most ferocious in the presence of 
counter-manifestants. Every crowd is formidable on the point 
it cares most for, and in the ages of faith it is as natural that 
mobs should riot over the nature of the Trinity as it is that in our 
age there should be tumults over Wagner’s operas or the differ- 
ence of a cent an hour in the pay of workingmen. 
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What, now, as to the wisdom and judgment of the crowd? 
Will it be a mean of individual judgments or will it be something 
else? 

There is, be it noted, no such summation of ideas as there is 
of feelings. This is because ideas differ, not in degree, but in 
kind. If from the countenances and gestures of those about him 
a man perceives that all are moved as he is, his feeling becomes 
more intense. But if he observes that others entertain the same 
idea, his idea does not thereby become clearer to him. He 
simply believes in it more intensely, this belief being itself a 
mode of feeling. In the crowd A’s wrath or courage reinforces 
B’s, and vice versa. But A’s idea does not reinforce B’s idea so 
as to produce an idea superior to either. Impulses are accu- 
mulable, but not thoughts. A crowd can be more sagacious 
than its members only in case (1) people think better in a 
crowd, or in case (2) the ideas of the wiser supplant the ideas 
of the foolish. 

Do people think better when jammed together and tingling 
with the herd-thrill? No doubt it is friction that produces 
sparks. Many a mind is most clairvoyant and fertile in the 


presence of others. Some men need the stimulus of auditors to 


rouse them. Great crators have confessed that their best 
thinking was done in the presence of the multitude real or 
imagined. Nevertheless, it is generally true that strong emotion 
inhibits the intellectual processes. Under excitement most of 
us cannot think connectedly or logically. With joy or fear 
people become “mad.” Only unmoved persons keep their 
“presence of mind.”’ Ina sudden crisis we expect the sane act 
from the man who is ‘cool,’ who has not “lost his head.” 
Now, the very hurly-burly of the crowd tends to distraction. 
The excitement or breathless interest that brings people together 
hinders consecutive thinking. Finally, the high pitch of feeling 
to which the crowd is gradually wrought up paralyzes the 
thought processes and results in a temporary imbecility. It is 
therefore safe to conclude that, taken herdwise, people are 
sillier, more blindly imitative, less sensible, and less original 
than they are, dispersed. Fruitful thinking is not done in the 
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crowd. Ideas or ideals germinate only in self-possession and 
silence. It is in the desert, in the field, in the cell, in the study, 
that great new truths are cradled. 

Consider now the other possibility. If ideas are not accu- 
mulable, may they not, at least, be substitutive, so that in an 
assemblage the wisest thought, the soundest opinion, the 
shrewdest plan, that comes from any quarter will prevail and 
shape the eventual action of the whole? Such a comparison, 
appraisal, and selection does, indeed, take place in every delib- 
erative body. When the conditions are favorable to cool 
discussion and leisurely reflection, ideas struggle for recognition 
and the fittest are accepted. The entire assemblage may be 
virtually translated to a higher plane of thinking. 

In the fugitive, structureless gathering, however, there can 
be no fruitful debate. The test of argument cannot be applied. 
If it happens to have a wise leader who can keep his head, the 
crowd may act sagaciously. Under the momentary despotism 
of its captain or orator its intellectual commonness may be trans- 
figured into broad and profound ideas. But there is no guarantee 
that the master of the crowd shall be wiser than his followers. 
The aggressive person who first leaps upon a table, raises aloft a 
symbol, or utters a catching phrase is likely to become the bell- 
wether. Often, indeed, the leadership goes to the man of 
biggest voice or wildest language. 

It is safe to conclude that amorphous, heterogeneous assem- 
blages are morally and intellectually below the average of their 
members. This manner of coming together unquestionably 
spells deterioration. In the throng-association we revert to 
barbarism. Now and then the crowd generates moral fervor; 
but it never sheds light. Ifat times it has furthered progress, it 
is because the mob, with its immense physical and emotional 
force, acts as an ice-breaker opening a channel for pent-up 
humanity. It serves at best as a battering ram to raze some 
moldering, bat-infested institution and clear the ground for 
something better. This better will be the creation of talented 
individuals, of deliberative bodies, never of anonymous crowds. 
It is easier for masses to unite on a Nay than ona Yea. This is 
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why crowds, though they have destroyed despotisms, have never 
built free states. They have abolished evils, but they have 
never instituted works of beneficence. Essentially atavistic and 
sterile, the crowd ranks as the lowest of the forms of human 
association. 

Yet there are times when crowds socialize men and so fit 
them for better modes of association. Upon the sudden collapse 
of a worm-eaten social framework in which people have felt 
themselves imprisoned there comes a moment of deliquescence, 
of atomism. Now the crowd which at such crises comes forward 
as the chief means of collective action may by the very unisons 
and sympathies it inspires aid in re-socialization, and so pave 
the way to higher forms of social life. Overruling with its 
mighty diapason the old dissonances of rank, birth, occupation, 
and locality, it helps weld “the people.” The national spirit of 
France did not spring into life full-statured at the fall of the 
Bastille. It grew up gradually out of great common experiences 
in the mobs, the risings at the sound of the tocsin, the /evées en 
masse, the political gatherings, and the vast concourse at civic 
festivals. Likewise the American national spirit seems to have 
had its birth in the numerous tumultuous gatherings that near 
the beginning of our Revolution mobbed the officials and perse- 
cuted the friends of George III. Perhaps even the unexpected 
unity of southern feeling in 1861 was prepared in the crowds 
that wildly cheered the secession speeches of Yancey and 
Toombs during their years of agitation. 

From the clear inferiority of crowds those who make 
sociology consist in collective psychology draw a very unfa- 
vorable opinion of social groupments. To the maxim, “In 
union there is strength,” they would add, “In union there is 


deterioration.” By insisting that all associations possess less 


wit and conscience than do their members, they virtually impeach 
social evolution, which implies, for one thing, a development of 
group-units in variety, extent, and complexity. In the very 
heart of social life lies coiled the worm of decay, and there 
seems to be no hope for the triumph of wisdom short of the rule 
of the strong man, the Uebermensch of Nietzsche. 
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These somber spirits assume that the crowd is the chief form 
of association, or else is so typical that what is true of the crowd 
holds true of all other modes of union. But sociology of this 
sort is sadly out of focus. The crowd is only one extreme of a 
long gamut of forms that stretches through the mass-meeting, 
the assembly, the representative body, the public, and the sect, 
up to the corporation. At the upper end of the series the 
group-unit shows traits precisely opposite to those of the crowd. 
In fact, each form of human association has its own character- 
istics and needs to be studied independently. 

The first improvement on the crowd is the mass-meeting — an 
assemblage heterogeneous, but not wholly formless. The mass- 
meeting has a platform and a chairman, listens to regular 
speeches, and preserves a semblance of order. Responsible 
persons, recognized by the chair, speak to resolutions usually 
drafted in advance, and the will of the whole is ascertained by a 
formal vote. The decisions of the mass-meeting are, therefore, 
likely to show more self-restraint and rationality than those of 
the crowd. 

The next stage is the deliberative assembly—the purposeful 
gathering of a particular category of persons, say the workmen 
of a trade, the stockholders of a company, or the householders 
of award. The fact of homogeneity marks out this form as a 
higher species of association. A body of persons cannot possess 
group-traits unless they converge upon certain emotions which 
all may feel, certain ideas which all can grasp. Now, in a hetero- 
geneous mass the only common ground possible is the elemental, 
the primitive. Persons of all sorts and conditions cannot be 
brought to vibrate in unison unless you strike a universal note, 
appeal to the crudest of impulses, the simplest of ideas. In a 
homogeneous assemblage, on the other hand, a basis of sympathy 
is already provided in the common experience or characteristic, 
and it is not necessary to descend so many rungs in the ladder 
of culture in order to find a meeting-point for minds. 

In the fortuitous gathering leadership is a matter of chance 
or priority, but in the assembly there is a kind of natural leader- 
ship depending on the nature of the interest that has brought 
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people together. Investors expect the men of millions to speak 


first and oftenest. The church-meeting looks to the ‘elders in 
Israel” to point the way. Workingmen defer to the time-tested 
trades-unionist. The primary or caucus expects some ‘old war- 
horse’’ to give the cue. People meet with a scale of worthies in 
mind, and the guidance of their deliberations drifts spontaneously 
into experienced hands. Most of the ancient popular assemblies 
listened only to chiefs and dignitaries. The undistinguished had 
the right to express assent or dissent, but not the right to be 
heard. If a Thersites ventured to speak up, he was likely to 
suffer for it. 

It is a most difficult thing to get a great company of men to 
deliberate, because in the throng it takes so little to make the 
heart overflow and put out the light in the brain. The big 
assembly skirts ever the slippery incline that leads down to the 
abyss, and all manner of guard-rails in the form of prescribed 
modes of procedure are necessary in order to save it from a mis- 
step. A well-known chairman described the body he presided 
over as a wild beast he could feel tugging and springing against 
the leash. Now, this leash is the code of parliamentary law. 
This venerable body of usage anciently wrought out in the 
House of Commons is a miracle of applied psychology, and 
counts not the least among England’s contributions to the world. 
Mirabeau did weil to translate for the French Constituent 
Assembly Romilly’s little book on parliamentary procedure, and 
it was an ill hour when the assembly rejected it as ‘‘too English.” 

The Rules of Order constitute a strait-jacket put on a giant 
liable to convulsive seizures. The rules requiring that a meeting 
shall have a chairman, that the chairman shall not take part in 
debate, that no one shall speak without first securing recognition, 
that the speaker shall address the chair and not the assembly, 
that remarks shall pertain to a pending motion, that personalities 
shall be taboo, and that members shall not be referred to by 
name—what are they but so many devices to keep the 
honey-tongued or brazen-throated crowd-leader from springing 
to the center of the stage and weaving his baleful spells! The 
rules that the galleries be cleared of too demonstrative outsiders, 
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that the hearers be in order, that they remain seated, that they 
forbear to interrupt, that they patiently listen to all speakers 
regularly recognized, and that their signs of approval or dis- 
approval be decorous—are not these so many guard-rails that 
help the assembly get safely by certain vertiginous moments ? 
The highest association of presence is seen in the representa- 
tive body, exemplified by legislatures, party conventions, church 
councils, trade parliaments, and congresses composed of dele- 
gates from various sections, professions, or interests. Here not 


only are the members homogeneous in character, but, being 
answerable to their constituents, they are less liable to be swept 
off their feet by gusts of feeling. The dumb-bell form of many 
of these bodies works to the same effect. Polarized into major- 
ity and minority parties, a legislature rarely exhibits the unanim- 


ity of the crowd, because an engulfing vortex of agreement is 
almost impossible. So long as domestic affairs are up, a wave 
of contagion is shattered on the division of parties. It is in 
dealing with foreign affairs that a legislature unified for the 
nonce by a common pride or wrath is likely to show mob- 
characteristics. 

‘‘The Roman Assembly,” says Freeman, ‘died of the disease 
of which every primary assembly in a large country must die. It 
became too large for its functions; it became a mob incapable of 
debate, and in which the worst elements got the upper hand.” 
Now, the representative body through its power to fix the basis 
of representation is able to control its size, and thus remove one 
source of danger. Recognizing that numbers breed confusion, 
that the oratory addressed to a large assemblage is apt to be 
exaggerated in matter and manner, and that the signs of approval 
or dissent arising from a great body are likely to affect the judg- 
ment disastrously, most legislatures wisely restrict their number 
to four or five hundred. It is a pity the lesson was learned so 
late. The earlier parliaments were too big, and so brought dis- 
credit on the beginnings of popular government. In France and 
elsewhere the representatives of the people showed imbecility, no 
doubt, but their aristocratic and clerical critics would have 
acquitted themselves no better had they undertaken to deliberate 
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in equally large bodies. One has but to recall the turbulence of 


those great meetings of the whole Polish nobility to choose the 
Polish king. 

Another means of giving wisdom the weather-gage in the 
battle with folly is to delay action so as to compel adjournment 
and an interval of private reflection before a decision is reached. 
By this means the winning debater is constrained to educate up 
his hearers instead of merely carrying them along with him. By 
forbidding a measure to be voted on at the sitting in which it is 
proposed, by forbidding it to be discussed on the day of voting, 
by requiring it to be read at two sittings previous to voting, by 
requiring that the more serious measures be considered in the 
committee of the whole house, it is sought to destroy any tem- 
porary rapport that may be established between the orator and 
his auditors, and to evoke as the foundation of the final collec- 
tive judgment the best individual judgment of the members. 


There are two kinds of associations —with presence and with- 
out presence. Crowd, mass-meeting, assembly, parliament, con- 
stitute a series of associations with presence ranging from the 
amorphous to the highly organized. To this the scale of asso- 
ciations without presence—public, sect, corporation—runs 
nearly parallel. In many points the public matches the crowd, 
the sect corresponds to the assembly, and the corporation is twin 
to the representative body. 

The public is the dispersed crowd, a body of heterogeneous 
persons who, although separated, keep so closely in touch with 
one another that they not only respond to a given stimulus at 
almost the same moment, but are aware each of the other’s 
response. In the eity the bulletin, the flying rumor, the ‘man 
in the street,” open paths between minds and permit the ambient 
mass to press almost irresistibly upon the individual. But mental 
contact is not bound up with propinquity. With the telegraph 
to collect and transmit the signs of the ruling mood and the fast 
mail to hurry to the eager clutch of waiting thousands the still 
damp sheets of the morning paper remote people are brought, as 
it were, into one another’s presence. Our space-annihilating 
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devices make a shock all but simultaneous in its effects. A vast 
public shares the same rage, enthusiasm, or horror. Then, as 
each unit of the mass becomes aware of the sentiment of all the 
rest, the feeling is generalized and intensified. A rise of emo- 
tional temperature results, which leads in turn to a fresh reaction. 

Much depends on ow soon after receiving an impression one 
learns how others have been affected. In the crowd cheers and 
hisses fall upon the ear while yet the speaker’s words are ringing. 
The member of a public brought into touch by the daily press 
cannot learn how others respond to a certain stimulus until hours 
have elapsed. In the meantime, perhaps, he has reflected and 
got his bearings. This imperfect simultaneity is not, however, 
the only thing that differentiates the public from the crowd. If 
by the agency of a telephonic news service people were brought 
into immediate touch, there would still be lacking certain impor- 
tant conditions of the mob-state. The hurly-burly, the wilting 
of individuality in the press and heave of the crowd, are certainly 
escaped when, as in the public, contact is purely spiritual. We 
have seen that in presence the means of expressing feeling are 
much more copious and direct than the facilities for express- 
ing thought. Ina dispersed group feeling enjoys no such advan- 
tage. Both are confined to the same vehicle—the printed 


word—and so ideas and opinions run as rapidly through the 


public as emotions; perhaps more rapidly, for is it not easier for 


a writer to be clear than to be forceful ? 

One is member of but one crowd at a time, but by taking a 
number of newspapers one can belong to several publics with, 
perhaps, different planes of vibration. So far as these various 
unanimities cross and neutralize one another, the vortical suction 
of the public will be weaker than that of the erowd. 

The amorphous multitude may be stampeded head-long into 
folly or crime by irresponsible or accidental leaders. The public, 
on the other hand, can receive suggestions only through the 
columns of its journal. The publicist is in the position of the 
chairman of a mass-meeting. No one can be heard without his 
recognition. Since the publicist is a man of some consequence, 
with a reputation to make or maintain, the guidance he gives his 
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readers will be on a level with that guidance which the experi- 
enced orator supplies to the crowd. 

For all these reasons the psychology of the public, though 
similar to that of the crowd, is more normal. The public 
exhibits, indeed, the same vices and follies that afflict the crowd, 
but does not suffer from them in the same degree. 

Ours is not the era of hereditary rulers, oligarchies, hierar- 
chies, or close corporations. But neither is it, as Le Bon insists, 
“the era of crowds.” It is, in fact, the era of publics. Those 
who perceive that today under the influence of universal discus- 
sion the old, fixed groupings which held their adherents so tena- 
ciously —sects, parties, castes, and the like—are liquefying, 
that allegiances sit lightly, and men are endlessly passing into 
new combinations, seek to characterize these loose associa- 
tions as ‘“‘crowds.” The true crowd is, however, playing a 
declining réle. Where are the numbers that once pressed about 
Abélard or St. Bernard? The mass-meeting and the primary 


assembly have plainly sunk in political importance. Universal 


contact by means of print ushers in the rule of ‘public opinion,” 


which is a very different thing from government by the mob. 

The sect, composed of those who vibrate to the same chord 
or cleave to the same article of faith, is, broadly speaking, a 
homogeneous group. It will, therefore, present the salient char- 
acteristics of its units and present them in an exaggerated form. 
Why this will be so iseasy to see. Take acategory of persons— 
a class or ethnic element; perhaps only a strain or type—pre- 
disposed to a certain attitude or view. So long as these persons 
remain apart, their idiosyncrasy will not assert its full strength. 
The eccentricity of opinion, the intensity of emotion, or the 
violence of action of a person mingling with those of another 
mental stripe, is moderated by their indifference or ridicule. 
Amicable relations with minds of an alien cast prompt us to empha- 
size agreements and to minimize differences. This instinctive 
accommodation is the entrance fee we pay in order to enjoy 
social life. The full tide of intercourse is the best corrective of 
crankiness, and it is a bad symptom when the eccentric shuns 
the unsympathizing world and courts solitude. 
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If, now, those of a certain bent become aware of one another, 
draw together in fellowship, formulate articles of faith, glorify 
distinctive ideals, perhaps even frame a manner of life and 
develop their own leaders, gatherings, and literature, a sect is 
formed. To the degree to which the sectaries segregate into a 
‘peculiar people,”’ the old check ceases to operate. For each 
reveling in this new social environment renounces part and lot 
with the “unbelievers,” the Philistines,’ the ‘‘ bourgeoisie,” the 
‘‘unillumined,” the ‘world,’ as the rest of society is variously 
styled. The moderating influence that kept each a little less 
outré and fanatical than he was prompted to be is withdrawn. 
Finding countenance, each now rises to the full stature of his 
eccentricity. If it is class pride, he will assert it with an impu- 
dence and unreasonableness he would never show by himself. If 
it is some notion about the Second Coming or the treatment of 
disease, he exalts it into a dogma. If it is a dislike, it hardens 
into a murderous hatred. If it isa prejudice, it mounts to the 
pitch of fanaticism. 

From the too exclusive intercourse of workingmen, what 
mortal antipathy grows up toward the Chinaman or the non- 
striker! In priestly seminaries, with what hoofs and horns they 
picture the freethinker! What bizarre notions of ‘‘ bourgeois 
society”’ circulate in the cabarets where anarchists touch glasses! 
What strange growths of belief or worship flourish in closed 
communities like the Shakers or the Doukhobors! To what a 
pitch of arrogance mounted the pride of the southern planter 
class from the intimate association of the capitals and watering- 
places of the old régime! What warped ideas of right and 
wrong become hallowed in codes of tribal or professional 
ethics! What absurd idolatries strike root in the Latin Quarter! 
What crazy cults in coteries of artists or writers! 

In the crowd the dominant emotion becomes exaggerated 
partly owing to the unrestrained manifestation of feeling, partly 
in consequence of the reverberation of a feeling by means of 
reciprocal suggestion. But in the sect all the characteristics, 
ideas as well as feelings, are exaggerated. The cause of this 
exaggeration is not heightened suggestibility, but segregation, 
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spiritual in-and-in breeding. All these monstrous fungi were 
latent in the minds of the members ere they came into associa- 
tion. The formation of the sect simply supplies the conditions 
of seclusion and twilight that favors such cellar growths. 

The drawing together of the like-minded into a sect is, there- 
fore, a momentous step. It may mark the genesis of a tangent 
group that will disturb the peace of society. Since the sect isa 
whirlpool that sucks in all persons of its type and communicates 
to them its own motion, it is not surprising that the keepers of 
public order have always been suspicious of closed assemblies 
and secret societies. It is justly felt that publicity ought to be 
enforced upon all large groups founded upon antithesis to the 
rest of society, and that the astringent of public criticism or 
public ridicule is needed to correct the eccentricities that grow 
up in too intimate and exclusive an association. 


Blind strength can tear down, but only brain-directed force 
can build up. Amorphous masses can destroy the evil, but they 
cannot create the good. The great beneficent and ameliorative 
associations among men are organized. Of this sort are collegia, 
guilds, fraternal orders, trades unions, co-operative societies, 
churches, religious orders, brotherhoods, scientific societies and 
academies, as well as eleemosynary, trading, and industrial cor- 


porations.* Here we find order, precedence, discipline. In such 


unions capacity holds the long arm of the lever and in most 
cases directs drudging, workaday people better than they can 
direct themselves. That men rightly combined can secure a guid- 


* “ Within these bounds [of English group-life ] lie churches and even the medizval 
church, one and catholic, religious houses, mendicant orders, non-conforming bodies, 
a presbyterian system, Universities, old and new, the village community which 
Germanists revealed to us, the manor in its growth and decay, the township, the New 
England town, the counties and hundreds, the chartered boroughs, the gild in all its 
manifold varieties, the inns of court, the merchant adventurers, the militant ‘com- 
panies’ of English condottiert who returning home help to make the word ‘com 
pany’ popular among us, the trading companies, the companies that become colonies, 
the companies that make war, the friendly societies, the trades unions, the clubs, the 
group that meets at Lloyd’s Coffee-house, the group that becomes the Stock Exchange, 
and so on even to the one-man-company, the Standard Oil Trust and the South 
Australian statutes for communistic villages.”"— PROFESSOR MAITLAND in the 
Translator’s Introduction to GIERKE’S Political Theories of the Middle Ages, p. xxvii. 
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ance that far transcends their average wisdom is shown by the 
achievements of the Benedictine monks in clearing and civilizing 
northern Europe, by the success of the medieval burghs, by the 
preternatural shrewdness of Jesuit policy, by the prosperity of 
the co-operative undertakings under the management of the 
Mormon church, The victories of trades unions and the triumphs 
of joint-stockism, from the East India Company to the latter- 
day Trust, trumpet the merits of the corporate form of associa- 
tion. Says the latest investigator of American communistic 
societies : 

There is not one co-operative community in the country ten years old that 
has popular government Those communities have lived longest and 
been most prosperous in which the general membership has had least to do 
in shaping the government or business management, and in which an almost 
military discipline has been exercised by some central authority 
sense they have all been theocracies, laying claim to an inspired leadership, 
through which, they believe, they have enjoyed divine guidance, and so been 
saved from the mistakes and follies that have brought ruin to so many others.' 


The secret of corporate wisdom is differentiation and speciali- 
zation. Out of the common run are winnowed a directing few, 
and these specialize upon their work till they become experts. 
An organ—a brain in any case, sometimes also a group-hand or 
group-eye —is constituted. The towering capacities are formed 
into a board, council, cabinet, bureau, or standing committee, 
and intrusted with the conduct of the corporation. The methods 
of bringing about this concentration of power are various. Full 
members may be distinguished from novices or probationers. 
Members may be graded by seniority or services or degree of 
initiation, so as to award power to the time-tested and discerning. 
The members may choose their managers directly or choose their 
choosers. Directors may hold power for life, for a stated term, 
long or short, or until ousted. In the exercise of power they 
may be absolute, or they may be hampered by the constitution 
or the referendum. The responsibility of an executive board 
may be directly to the members or to a representative assembly, 
itself responsible. The organ of direction may be simple, com- 


* Bulletin of the United States Department of Labor, No. 35, pp. 642, 643. 
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pound, or doubly-compound. These details we must hurry by, 
for they involve the whole philosophy of government. 

In the corporation the group-judgment or group-will is no 
longer—as in the crowd or the sect—the immediate outcome of 
the interactions of the members. The justification for thus 
handing over thought and choice to the few is threefold. Inthe 
first place, there are differences in capacity among associates, 
and men are by no means equal in value. Secondly, those 
steeped in any business soon distance the layman in expertness. 
The principle of specialization would call into being directive 
organs even if associates were precisely equal in ability. Thirdly, 
only in small assemblages, probably of less than twoscore, occurs 
that happy and ever-to-be-desired intellectual synthesis which 


yields a collective judgment superior to even the best individual 


judgment. Large assemblages inhibit thinking. But in the 
council that forms about a single board, that can be addressed 
in ordinary tones, that neither applauds nor hisses, but only 
listens and thinks, minds easily fecundate one another. Each 
acquaints the rest with the facet of life he has seen, the arc of 
experience he has traveled. Since no one looks upon all the 


faces of the infinite polyhedron of life, even the master-mind 
learns something in the council-chamber. Amid the stillness 
and measured speech brains join, as it were, into one great brain 
that ponders and decides wiselier than can any individual. Hence 
the saying: ‘‘Many to advise, one to execute.”’ 

Let no one suppose, however, that the concentration of power 
in organs is without its drawbacks. Broadly speaking, the action 
of any group-unit has reference to the assuming of certain bur- 
dens with a view to enjoying certain benefits. Such action is 
successful when every associate reaps a benefit that outweighs 
the burden he has had to bear. But the action, albeit supremely 
wise as regards the adjustment of means to contemplated ends, 
may, nevertheless, miss this happy outcome. The reasons are 
three: the benefit may have been overestimated; the burden 
may have been underestimated; the benefit may be shared other- 
wise than the burden has been shared. 

Now, just because it is select, small, and specialized, a direc- 
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tive organ is liable to get ‘‘out of touch” with the membership. 
Aloof in sympathies and appreciations, a board of sages easily 
misapprehends the desires of its people, misconceives what will 
really benefit them. Thus the committee of a book club buys 
books the subscribers do not care to read. The trustees of a 
church inflict on the members a preacher they do not care to 
hear. A park board mulcts taxpayers for a city park so remote 
that few of them can visit iton week days. Or the burden may 
be underestimated, seeing that only the wearer knows where the 
shoe pinches. The physicians on board of a health impose fussy 
sanitary regulations which are an intolerable annoyance to the 
masses. Labor leaders order a strike the miseries of which they 
do not fully realize. Directors build up a reserve with earnings 
that the stockholders had counted on receiving as dividends. 
Well-intentioned rulers exercise the right of quartering troops, 
of impressment, of search, or of taxation, with little idea of the 
galling burdens they impose. 

Most serious of all, power is liable to be diverted to the 
private benefit of the power-holders. Always and everywhere 
the passive category of citizens sheds more than its share of 
blood, pays more than its share of taxes. Always and every- 
where public moneys are spent chiefly for the few, when the few 
rule. Power without responsibility is demoralizing. With every 
grant of power should go strict accountability for its use. If the 
common run are not competent to judge projects, they are at 
least competent to judge resu/ts. The pudding is proved in the 
eating. By this touchstone even blockheads can tell sages from 
quacks and knaves. Grant the wise few power to act for all, 
but couple therewith the obligation to surrender that power if 
the many find the consequences not to their liking. Life-tenure, 
co-optation, hereditary transmission, secrecy, censorship, terror- 
ism—all these devices that enable a grant of power to be 


usurped divide associates into shearers and shorn, and so destroy 


the unity of the group. 

The intellectual superiority of the corporation being estab- 
lished, turn we now to its moral characteristics. Does the 
delegation of power exalt justice as much as it exalts wisdom ? 
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The corporate form leaves the choice of means and methods 
to the worshipful few—your aldermen, directors, or trustees. 
Now, these know that they stand or fall by results. If the 
fruits of their management are sweet, who will scan too curiously 
the means employed? They are bidden succeed. If from 
scruples they fail, others less scrupulous will take their places. 
Suppose, moreover, the directors regard their power as a sacred 
trust, or are devoted heart and soul to the aggrandizement of 
their group. In such case their very conscientiousness will 
blunt their impulses to justice. Their esprit du corps will qualify 
their allegiance to moral standards. One altruism will block the 
other. This is why good men on behalf of their group will 
stoop to misdeeds they would shrink from committing for 
themselves. 

More rarely than other group-units does a corporation pursue 
wicked ends. If the corporation is without sentiment, neither 
does it come into being in order to glut some diabolic passion. 
It never wantonly razes, burns, kills, tortures. Chosen openly, 
deliberately, and under the sobering influence of the sagacious, 
its goals bear inspection. This, no doubt, is why the corporation 
is so often legitimized and adopted as a regular social organ. 

But in its choice of means the corporation is less scrupulous 
than most other collectivities. Its sins are not prompted by 
anger or vindictiveness, but by pure egoism. The more complex 
its organization, the more Machiavellian will the corporation 
show itself in the pursuit of its ends. It is unmoved by 
generosity or malevolence. It knows no standard but success. 
It cherishes no malice, but woe to him who stands in its path. 
It gravitates toward its goal with the ruthlessness of a lava- 
stream. Remember the church’s way with “disturbers,’”’ Pascal’s 
arraignment of Jesuit ethics, Reade’s exposé of trades-union 
crimes, Brigham Young’s Danites, the black record of joint-stock 
companies! As for the state, the organ of the national group, 
its crimes are mountain-high. For calling the state’s lies 
diplomacy, its violences war, its murders punishment, and its 
robberies annexation or indemnity cannot change the complexion 


of such actions. 
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In general, companies of men are more consistently selfish 
than are the men themselves. To prick of conscience, to honor 
and shame, individuals are more sensitive than are group-units. 
In the clash of crowds, classes, sects, and corporate bodies, how 
nearly is it true that might makes right! One reason is that a 
divided responsibility evaporates, becomes no responsibility, 
when we can creep under the cloak of anonymity. Another is 
that most of us need the comment of our fellows in order to 
keep to the high road. When we are all tempted at once, there 
is no one to cry “Shame!” and we plunge into the mire together. 
Finally the group-unit engrosses the moral capital of its 
members. Suppose the strength of my regard for the rights of 
others is ten. Against an immoral hankering with an energy of 
eight my conscience will triumph. I will do the right. But if 
my group-unit evinces this same immoral desire, there is now 
ranged on the side of my hankering my esprit du corps, with an 
energy, say, of four. This time my sense of justice encounters 
twelve units of energy and is vanquished. As member of the 
group I will demand the iniquity, as representative order it, as 
agent execute it. For nearly everyone feels, if he does not 
avow.: ‘My class, my church, my party, my country, right or 
wrong!’’ Thus the special altruism that so often prompts the 
individual to virtue—clannishness, class loyalty, sectarianism, 
corporate feeling, patriotism-——works on the devil's side when a 
group is tempted to do wrong. 

For these causes group-units in their behavior to one another 
recall the saurian monsters of the Cretaceous. No need of 
dwelling on the far ferocities of hordes, tribes, cities and 
factions. Even today the beak-and-claw struggle, renounced as 
between individuals, continues between companies, unions, 
parties, sects, and nations. Everything, therefore, that crystal- 
lizes men into rigid group-unities turns back the clock and puts 
off the hour of justice. Spencer is right. The lock-step forms 
of co-operation which reduce the man to a cipher are reactionary. 
Tolstoi is right. The iron machines—administrative, military, 
ecclesiastical —that cramp the individual reason and conscience 
prolong into our age the reign of brute force. The cause of 
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right is bound up with the triumph of free associations giving 
play to the conscience and judgment of each. 

Certain under-ripe philosophers assure us that character is 
everything, machinery nothing. Constitution-tinkering is time 
lost. Never will you get better government or laws or creeds 
or standards tili you get better citizens. The stream cannot rise 
higher than its source. Castaways can never make a living by 
taking in each other’s washing. No silk purse out of a sow’s 
ear. No social progress save by individual improvement. And 
as the improving of millions of men and women is the most 
formidable of undertakings, the practical conclusion is, ‘‘Do 
nothing!” 

Nevertheless, if it is true—as I have shown—that the 
sagacity and virtue a given body of persons display is not con- 
stant, but depends in no small measure upon their mode of 
association, a vista opens. Why not improve the mode of 
association? Faultily organized at many points, society by no 
means realizes on its present spiritual assets. Argal, teach it to 
exploit them more skilfully. Let the making of better men go 
on. ‘Tis a grand work, though slow. But why not in the 
meantime exalt wisdom and justice by organizing men in better 
ways? Let us by all means thresh out the jury system, 


municipal home-rule, proportional representation, the refer- 


endum, the mode of choosing senators, the direct primary, the 
responsibility of directors, the general army staff, the walking 
delegate, bishop vs. congregation, mayor vs. council, superin- 
tendent vs. board of education, advisory vs. mandatory com- 
mission, and questions of that ilk. These matters have greatly 
to do with the triumph of intelligence, conscience, and faculty 
in social affairs, and are by no means to be airily waved aside as 


‘‘mere machinery.” 


To sum up: 

The properties displayed by a social group depend, for one 
thing, upon the Characteristics of its Units. 

But this is not all the truth. 

When people throng under exciting circumstances, actions 
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and reactions are set up which presently bring them to a state 
of mind marked by high suggestibility, emotional tension, great 
credulity, and confused thinking. The group-unit reflects, not 
the normal self of its members, but this pseudo-personality—this 
mob mood induced by the way persons affect one another in the 
throng. The traits of a collectivity, therefore, depend in part 
upon the Manner of Interaction of its members. 

Again, the manner of constituting the group-unit may give 
leverage to the wise or give it to the rash, favor the man of 
words or exalt the man of ideas, put the helm into the hands of 


the worthy or leave it to be grasped by the first-comer. The 


character exhibited by an aggregate of men depends, therefore, 
in some degree on their Mode of Combination. 


EDWARD ALSWORTH Ross. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 
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A man shall be: 
As a hiding-place from the wind, 
As a covert from the tempest, 
As streams of water in a dry region, 
As the shadow of a great rock 
In a weary land. 
Isa. 32:2. 

Thus does one prophet suggest what a man of resources 
should be to those in need of protection. There are always 
those in times of stress, when society is disorganized, as was the 
case in the writer’s day, who need a hiding-place from evil men, 
a refuge from calamity, or a retreat in which they can recuperate 
their native strength. Such a hiding-place, such a refuge, such 
a retreat, he would have the strong and resourceful man to be to 
the unprotected. It is worthy of note that he used almost the 
same words with which upon another occasion he spoke of 
Jehovah’s protection : 

For thou hast been a stronghold to the poor, 
A stronghold to the needy in his distress, 
A refuge from the storm, 
A shadow from the heat, 
When the blast of the terrible ones 
Is as a storm which throws down a wall. 
-Isa. 25:4. 

In another place the same prophet declares that the righteous 
man, the man whose fast is acceptable to Jehovah, is one who 
brings the poor who have been cast out into his own home 
(58:7). He asserts further that his ideal man should clothe 


the naked, as a part of his work of mercy a protector of the 


needy (58:7). Another prophet who gives us a picture of his 


conception of the just man declares that he, among other things, 
fails not to cover the naked with a garment (Ezek. 18:7, 16). 
So, too, the first prophet mentions the feeding of the hungry as 


* This paper is one of a series of papers soon to appear in a volume on Zhe Social 


Teaching of the Prophets. 
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an obligation which rests upon the righteous man (Isa. 58:7, 10). 
Here again the second agrees with him (Ezek. 18:7, 16). This 
was in accord with one of the many beneficent provisions of 
the deuteronomic law: “If there be with thee a poor man, one 
of thy brethren, within any of thy gates in thy land which 
Jehovah thy God giveth thee, thou shalt not harden thy heart, 
nor shut thy hand from thy poor brother: but thou shalt surely 
open thy hand unto him: thou shalt surely lend him sufficient 
for his need in that which he wanteth”’ (Deut. 15:7, 8). 

The resourceful man was also to strengthen and encourage 
the weak (Isa. 35:3, 4). This was what Job had done, accord- 
ing to one of his friends: 

Thou hast strengthened the weak hands, 

Thy words have upheld him who was falling, 

And thou has reinforced the feeble knees. 

—Job. 4:3, 4. 

In doing this the righteous man was to reassure the timid and 
fearful (Isa.35:4; 40:1). This last obligation was not a light one 
at a time when life was terribly unsettled and insecure owing to 
the prevailing lawlessness and the hostility of neighboring peoples 
(Jer. 6:25; 35:11; 37:11; 42:16; 50:16; §2:13; Ezek. 11:8). 
The manifold efforts of the prophets themselves to induce their 
people to lay aside all fear reveal the need of the reassurance 
felt by all classes, and by none more than the poor and ignorant 
and superstitious. It would seem also that the want of moral 
stamina on the part of many, owing to the prevailing impurity, 
had something to do with the want of heart among the people 
and their consequent need of reinforcement (Isa. 1:5). 

In their concern for the poor the prophets insisted especially 
that the widows and the fatherless of their people be not 
oppressed, or made to suffer in any way. With considerate 
kindness they were to be treated, and wrong was never to be 
done them (Jer. 7:6; 22:3; Zach. 7:10). Here again, it is 
worthy of note, they do not go beyond the humane provisions 
of the early codes (Exod. 22:22-24; Deut. 24:17-22). It 
must, however, have greatly ameliorated the lot of these poor 
unfortunates to have had such stalwart friends as these always 
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standing up for their rights before Jehovah in accordance with 
the time-honored customs and laws of their people which base 
men were prone to ignore ; for then, as still it is true, the per- 
sonal element counted for quite as much as the legal. 

Justice was also demanded for the poor, both in the treatment 
of them and in the judgments rendered in the local tribunals before 
which they came, or were brought. Of one who is commended, 
it is said he judged the cause of the poor and needy, and that 
in consequence of his rectitude as a judge it was well with him. 
It is added that in so doing he showed his knowledge of Jehovah, 
which is apparently an intimation that he revealed by his mercy 
in judging the poor the fact that he conceived of his God as the 
pitiful friend and defender of the poor (Jer. 22:16). This agrees 
with the emphasis which another places upon justice being vouch- 
safed the poor on the part of the righteous man; as it agrees with 
all prophetic thought on the subject (Ezek. 18:8, 16; 33:15). 


In two other directions the treatment of the poor in its ideal 


is presented and insisted upon: the pledge of the debtor was to 
be restored, and interest and increase were not to be exacted. 
As to the former, it was customary, it seems, to demand of the 
debtor some security. Usually this pledge seems to have been 
some commodity, some garment, or ornament, the transaction 
being akin to those of our pawnshops today. Such pledges were 
to be restored by the creditor upon the payment of the debt on 
the part of the poor. This was a wise provision on the part of 
the earliest known Israelitish law code (Exod. 22:26, 27), a 
provision which was re-emphasized by the deuteronomic law 
(24:12, 13), which also provided that a widow’s garments were 
not to be so taken in any case, as a man’s hand-mill was not, 
because it was essential to his very life (24:6, 17). It would 
seem that in the late time there was a disposition on the part of 
many to regard with disfavor those who showed any want of 
feeling in exacting pledges of the poor. In the book of Job we 
read of those who drove away the ass of the fatherless and took 
the ox of the widow in pledge, as men who were considered 
mean and contemptible (24:3). The sentiment of the prophetic 
writers was against, rather than in favor of, a man’s receiving 
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pledges of any kind at the hands of the poor. The needy of 
their day had so little that the chances were, if anything were 
demanded of them as security for a debt, they must in conse- 
quence suffer seriously. There certainly was in the other direc- 
tion of which we have spoken no question as to their require- 
ments in the treatment of the poor. They must not be made to 
pay interest on money loaned them; and apparently they were 
not to share the produce of the little land they tilled with those 
of whom they secured it (Ezek. 18:8, 17; Jer. 15:10; Isa. 24:2). 
This was in accord with the Book of the Covenant and the 
deuteronomic law; although a Hebrew might, according to that 
law, exact interest of a foreign resident. It would appear that 
the priestly law was even more lenient: “If thy brother become 
poor, and his hand fail with thee; then thou shalt uphold him; 
as a stranger and sojourner shall he live with thee. Thou shait 
take no interest of him or increase; but fear thy God; that thy 
brother may live with thee. Thou shalt not give him thy money 
upon interest, nor give him thy food for increase” (Lev. 
25:35-37). It is reasonable to conclude that the prophets were 
as humanitarian in their sentiments as the framers of the priestly 
law. Every utterance of theirs upon the subject points this way. 

Closely connected with the prophetic ideal of the treatment 
of the poor is that of the treatment of captives of war, of slaves, 
and of servants. Though they may have been inferior relatively 
in point of numbers to slaves as a class, there seem to have been 
hired servants, male and female, in the days of the prophets, as 
there had been earlier. It is, however, impossible to distinguish 


always between the two classes in the prophetic literature, 


because the same terms appear to have been used very frequently 
to designate both the bond and the free servants. But it is not 
necessary for us to do so in discussing the question of the treat- 
nent of these inferiors. 

It is unlikely that the Hebrews secured many captives of war 
during the time of the prophets, save toward the close of the 
period in the days of the Maccabees. They were themselves 
the captives who were forced to fall into the trains of foreign 
devastators of their land, or they gave up their sons and daugh- 
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ters to the enemies of their country; instead of being permitted 
to enjoy such despoliation of their neighbors’ dominions. Only 
occasionally, even in the great imaginative passages of their 
writings, do we find anything which appears to favor the treat- 


ment of captives as freemen (Isa. 56:7; 61:1). The contrary 


seems to have been expected and encouraged (Isa. 14: 2; 49: 23, 


24; 61:5). Nevertheless these men were all to be treated 
humanely. Anything in the nature of severity or unkindness 
was frowned upon by these ethical teachers who professed to 
speak for their God. 

That the prophets knew what it usually meant for delicately 
reared people to be taken as captives of war and carried as 
slaves into foreign parts is painfully evident from their writings. 
One prophet speaks of the people of Egypt, upper and lower, 
being taken, young and old, naked and barefoot, even with their 
buttocks stripped to their shame (Isa. 20:4). Another, in 
speaking of the fall and spoliation of Nineveh, pictures the city 
as a delicately reared woman who goes forth with her maids, 
dishonored and abased: 

She is made bare, she is carried away; 
Her maids mourn for her as with the voice of doves, 
Tabering upon their breasts. 

-~Nahum 2:7. 

Another prophetic writer in similar strains speaks of Babylon 
as a woman who has fallen from her lofty estate to become a 
captive and a mill-wench: 

Come down, and sit in the dust, 

O virgin daughter of Babylon ; 

Sit upon the ground without a throne, 

O daughter of the Chaldeans : 

For thou shalt no more be called tender and delicate. 

Take the millstones, and grind the flour; 

Remove the veil, take off the skirt, 

Uncover the leg, pass through the waters. 

Thy nakedness shall be uncovered ; 

Yea, thy shame shall be seen. 

I will take vengeance, and will absolve none. 

Sit thou silent, or get thee into darkness, 

O daughter of the Chaldeans, 

For thou shalt no more be called, the lady of kingdoms. 
—Isa. 47: 
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Despite the abrupt transitions of this impassioned poetry, or 
it may be just because of them, we feel the unutterable woe of 
the one who is thus reduced. It is to the praise of the prophets 
of Israel that in a time when captives were often, if not usually, 
shamefully treated, they demanded humaneness in the treatment 
of such. 

As with captives, so with slaves and servants generally; they 
insisted on merciful oversight and treatment. They were wont 
to demand that the provisions of the early codes as to slavery 
and the care of servants be enforced, though they lifted their 
demands upon high ethical and religious grounds. At times 
they encouraged the emancipation of slaves, especially if they 
chanced to be Hebrews, and even demanded their liberation if 
their term of servitude had expired (Jer. 34:9—14; Isa. 58: 6; cf 
Isa. 42:7); but usually their efforts were directed toward the 
amelioration of their lot. It is likely that nowhere did the ele- 
vation of their teaching run more directly counter to the com- 
mon practice of their people, especially the wealthier classes. 

By the Hebrews aliens or foreigners—“ strangers”’ or ‘‘sojourn- 
ers” they were usually called —were naturally regarded as infe- 
riors, though they might come from lands more cultured than 
their own. Inasmuch as they were so regarded, the prophets, as 
men whose sentiments led them to espouse the despised and the 
oppressed, seem to have insisted on mercy and kindness here. 
In insisting that aliens be not oppressed or unkindly treated, as 
they did (Jer. 7:6; 22:3; Isa. 56:3 ff.; Ezek. 44:7, 9; 47:22, 23; 
Zech. 7:10; Mal. 3:5), they placed themselves alongside of the 
deuteronomists. On the whole, the deuteronomic law had been 
friendly to such. At certain points, it is true, it favored the 
native at the expense of the foreigner, probably in part because 
their code represented the crystallization of certain time-honored 
customs, as well as the decisions delivered at old sanctuaries. 
They were not themselves to eat the carcass of any animal that 
had died of itself a natural death; but they might give it, or 
sell it, to an alien (Deut. 14:21). They were not to charge 
their Hebrew brethren interest on money loaned them ; but they 
might collect interest of aliens (Deut. 23:19, 20). Nor were 
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they to appoint over them to civil or judicial positions such 
aliens; as they were not to intermarry with them (Deut. 17:15; 
25:5). There is nothing in the prophets to lead us to believe 
they did not hold such provisions to be reasonable. Certainly a 
solitary passage in a highly imaginative prophetic utterance 
should not be pressed too far (Isa. 56:3-8). Very likely they all 
believed a time was coming when through circumcision foreign 
peoples would enter their fold. In their day it was not to be; 
so they stood by the deuteronomic law, and forbade aliens the 
right of citizenship. To these ethical teachers, so long as their 
own people were few and weak, it seemed the only safe way of 
handling the perplexing immigration problem of their time. 
They might consider the Assyrian and Chaldean policy of colo- 
nization well enough for them. They surely must have rejoiced 
that their own people had fared so well in Babylonia. But they 
could hardly be expected to urge a like liberal policy at home; 
and they would have been the last men among their people, we 
may be sure, to go beyond such a policy and encourage anything 
like municipal domination or control on the part of an alien 
population in any one of their cities, though they might urge 
submission to a foreign power that had made conquest of their 
people, notwithstanding the fact that such doctrine might render 
them the most unpopular men of their land and time. 

There remains one class of unfortunates, a class that could 
never have been large, of which to speak. We refer to the pris- 
oners, who must have been for the most part their own people. 
The lot of prisoners in those times in Israel was exceptionally 
severe, owing in part to a want of interest in them, it may be, 
among those in authority, who could have had no systematic 
way of caring for them, and in part to the nature of the pris- 
ons themselves. These frequently were underground rooms 
or vaults; and were vile, damp places (Isa. 24:22; Jer. 
38:6 ff.). Even when they were above ground, houses of 
restraint, or houses of the bound, those cast into them must 
have suffered frightfully through filth and neglect. The prophets 
from the nature of their writings say little about these poor 
unfortunates, but the little they do say is significant. Inthe new 
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day which was to dawn upon Israel deliverance was to be vouch- 
safed them (Zech. 9:11; Isa. 42:7; 49:9; 61:1). This leads us 
to believe that through injustice and oppression the most of 
these unfortunates were incarcerated. Promises of deliverance 
would not have been made prisoners had not those who made 
them felt the need of the amelioration of the lot of such. 
Undoubtedly with another they could have spoken of the life of 
prisoners in Sheol, the sad and dank underground abode of the 
dead, as a relief from the life of woe they had known in the 
flesh : 

There the wicked cease from troubling ; 

There the weary are at rest. 

There the prisoners are at ease together; 

They hear not the voice of the task-master, 

The small and great are there; 

And the slave is free from his master. 

— Job. 3:17-I9. 


We may say concerning all who were regarded inferiors— 
the poor, including the widows and the fatherless, slaves and 
servants, strangers and prisoners—that the emphasis of the 


prophets was upon justice rather than upon charity. In cases of 


extreme want or suffering the poor were to be relieved: they 
must be fed and clothed and furnished shelter. But the insist- 
ence was upon justice, apparently in the thought that such would 
ordinarily be able to eke out a livelihood, if they were not 
defrauded or injured. The prophets were not men who encour- 
aged the making of paupers or dependants. They evidently 
believed in self-help. If only their rights were secured them, 
they were sure the poor would in most instances get along toler- 
ably; but justice must be tempered with mercy. The unfortu- 
nate must not be handled in a hard and loveless way (Hos. 12:6; 
Zach. 7:9, 10). The prophets went so far as to remind their 
hearers that it was justice and mercy in their dealing with such 
which would commend them to their God, rather than more 
frequent sacrifices. 

“For I desire mercy, and not sacrifice” (Hos. 6:6), one of 
the prophets made his God to say. While another inquires : 
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Wherewith shall I come before Jehovah, 

And bow myself before the most high God ? 
Shall I come before him with burnt-offerings, 
With calves of a year old? 

Will Jehovah be pleased with thousands of rams, 
Or with ten thousands of rivers of oil ? 

Shall I give my first-born for my transgression, 
The fruit of my body for the sin of my soul? 


To these questions the prophet finds but one answer: 

He hath showed thee, O man, what is good; 

What doth Jehovah require of thee, 

But to do justly, and to love mercy, 

And to walk humbly with thy God ? 

Mic. 6:6-8; cf. Isa. 1:11-20. 

Words which are richly suggestive today must have had tre- 
mendous significance in those times. The ideal of conduct which 
they hold up was not one, it should be noticed, that sought to 
cast discredit upon sacrifice. The offering of the ordinary and 
lawful sacrifices they encouraged ; while at the same time they 
called for justice and insisted upon mercy in all the relations of 
life, among all classes; but especially did they demand it of 
those comfortably circumstanced in the treatment of their 
inferiors. 

When we pass from a consideration of what the prophets 
demanded to the actual life of the people, we have to confess 
that we find the ideal they held up was not realized; far from it. 
This is painfully evident to him who reads carefully the prophetic 
literature. Indeed, we have to confess that the ideal of most of 
the prophets under this head can be gathered only from their 
denunciations and warnings. It is the maltreatment and robbery 
of the poor that they are ever denouncing as they speak of them. 
The time was one of deceit and fraud in trade and of high-handed 
robbery, from all of which the poor suffered quite as much as 
any. This probably accounts very largely for the concern of 


the prophets. It was because the neediest people suffered most, 


because they who had least to lose must lose most, because they 
who could least afford to be defrauded were most likely to be 


defrauded, that the wrath of the prophets was aroused. 


> 
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The blood of the innocent poor was ever crying unto Jehovah 
from the ground (Amos 8:4; Jer. 2:34; 19:4). The oppression 
of the needy was ever moving the men of Jehovah to grief, or 
arousing their indignation. When the poor were vexed or 
oppressed, when they were crushed or trodden under foot, these 
men came forward with their words of wrath or scorn (Amos 
2:7; 4:1; 5:11; Ezek. 18:12; 22:29). Those who set themselves 
to exterminate the poor, or went no farther than to devise means 
of injuring them, could not be overlooked by the prophets (Isa. 
32:3). The fact is pathetic, but it is interesting to notice that 


the phrase ‘‘to grind the faces of the poor” is as old as the 
Hebrew prophets. One of them calls his people to account for 
grinding their faces (Isa. 3:15). Such a charge, like others that 


‘ 
were frequently made, could not have been brought forward if 


the conditions of the poor had not seemed deplorable. 

Here, however, they did not stop, for here unfortunately the 
oppressors of the poor were not content to rest: they kept back 
the wages of the poor; they let them live in order that they 
might defraud them of the fruits of their labor. To treat them 
so was to use them worse than they used their slaves. We need 
not wonder that the prophets should have demanded that the 
wages of such be paid them (Isa. 3:14; 10:2; Jer. 22:13; Mal. 
3:5). So were the poor preyed upon that the prophets must 
have felt, as did one of the writers of the Proverbs, that they 
were defrauded or robbed because they were poor, because 
they were safe and easy prey. Beyond this fact was another 
quite as distressing: the poor were denied justice, they were 
turned aside in the gate (Amos 5:12; Jer. 5:28; Isa. 10:2). Like 
the deuteronomists the prophets insisted that justice be not 
denied the poor, and that the widows and fatherless especially 
be considerately treated in local courts. Looking upon these 
poor unfortunates as those for whom they were responsible, 
they labored to secure for them the justice which was so 
often denied them. It is impossible for us to understand their 
labors, as they tried to alleviate the lot of such, if we do 
not take into consideration the fact that they looked upon 
themselves as men into whose hands their God as the God 
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of the poor had intrusted the poor. They dared not let those 
who wronged them go unrebuked. Though humanitarian senti- 
ments had something to do with their labors for these inferiors, 
their position as prophets, as professed men of Jehovah, may 
have had more. If so, this gave, among other things, great 
social significance to their work. 

A pertinent question arises just here in connection with the 
thought of the prophetic espousal of the cause of the poor. It 
has to do with the moral character, or religious status, of these 
unfortunates. Were they righteous persons, in whom the interest 
of the prophets was the more intense because they knew them to 
be righteous? We come upon a class known as the righteous 
poor in the Psalms; we may almost say that in the psalmody and 
the wisdom literature of Israel the words “poor” and “righteous” 
were practically, as used, synonymous. They certainly were 
often used to designate one and the same class of men—those 
who were Jehovah-fearing, who wronged no man, and who, 
because they scorned to enrich themselves by conformity to 
standards which they considered reprehensible, or to do things 
that would have seemed to them like a betrayal of their faith in 
their God, remained poor, or became and stayed so. 

This appears to be what we do find in the prophets, to some 
extent at least. Not all poor could have been righteous accord- 
ing to the prophetic standards ; but many of them unquestionably 
were. When a prophet speaks of the righteous as being sold for 
money and the poor for a pair of sandals (Amos 2:6), we may 
conclude that the righteous referred to were themselves poor. 
Indeed, it is very likely that the last clause of this indictment 
was meant to be regarded as practically synonymous with the 
first : 

They sold the righteous for money, 
Even the poor for a pair of sandals. 


It is presumable that the just, who according to another 
prophet were turned aside, were poor; and that usually the 
righteous who were so frequently alluded to as made to suffer 


were the needy (Isa. 5:23; 57:1; Ezek. 13:22: Hab. 1:4). 
The data are of such a character that they cannot easily be 
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set forth. It is rather the fact that the sympathetic student of 
the literary prophecy finds himself often in the same atmosphere 
which he does when he turns to the devotional and wisdom litera- 
ture of Israel that is to be noted. He finds much in the prophets 
of the same general character as this from the Psalms: 

Help, Jehovah, for the godly man ceaseth ; 

For the faithful fail from among the children of men. 

—12:1, 

All this leads him to assert that to the prophets the poor and 
the righteous were usually the same. Though there were unques- 
tionably those who were righteous among the prosperous, the 
circumstances of the time were such that many of the worthiest 
men were brought low and were trodden under foot. 

The prophets, then, were not sentimentalists ; but strong men 
who espoused the cause of the poor, not alone because they were 
poor, but also because they were usually, if not always, righteous 
persons, without whom the state would have found it difficult to 
maintain itself. Their efforts in behalf of the poor were labors 
which had to do with the welfare of the whole social body. For 
the well-to-do to exterminate the peasantry and grind out of 
existence the free artisans would be for them to imperil the life 
of their people and to extinguish the hope of moral regeneration 
at home. For after all, though the prophets looked to the Golah' 
as the salt, they turned to the peasants and the artisans at home 
as the mass into which they as salt were to be cast upon their 
return. The actual workers and producers may have been bond- 
men for the most part; but the economic well-being of their 
land was largely in the hands of the poor. It speaks much for 
the sanity of the social ideals of the prophets that they had the 


prescience to apprehend this clearly, as it does for their soundness 


of heart that they set themselves to espouse the cause of those 
who were regarded by the rich as inferiors in such an age as 
theirs. God pity the man who can read the prophets of Israel 
without discovering that many of their utterances were instinct 
with moral heroism! 

Always the poor have needed those who would stand up for 


* The Golah were the Hebrews scattered abroad. 
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them as their protectors and the champions of their rights; but 
we do well to inquire if poor men were not more docile then 
than such are today among Germanic and Celtic peoples ; if they 
were not less inclined to rise up in wrath and wreak vengeance 
on their oppressors and despoilers ; if they were not more dis- 
posed to suffer and to die rather than to endeavor to maintain 
their rights and save themselves? The poor among the Hebrews 
who were then afflicted apparently were not only ill-fitted, as 
regards resources, to stand up for their rights, but they were too 
weak and distrustful of themselves to do so. It is noteworthy 
that the poor are spoken of as the meek or the humble (Amos 
2:7; Isa. 11:4; 29:19; 61:1); as it certainly is significant that 
nowhere in the prophetic literature do we read of the indigna- 
tion, the anger, or the wrath of the poor as being stirred. It was 
for them to suffer and wait upon Jehovah. The fact is pathetic, 
but is all too evident that they had learned their lesson so that 
naught beyond a cry or a groan is spoken of as escaping them. 
At rare intervals they may have been stirred to wrath when the 
worst things were meeted out to them; their cry may have been 


a cry of rage; but what we have to notice is that it was their 
meekness under loss and wrong that impressed the prophets and, 
it may be, led them with the greater vehemence to espouse their 


cause. 
Epwarp Day. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
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THE problem of the natural distribution of the human species 
is a sociological problem. Its data are related at once to the 
different environments and to the varieties of populations, to 
physical nature, and to man. Zodlogical biology in general rests 
upon the double consideration of the living being and its envi- 
ronment. The human species forms a part of this chain of living 
beings. It is therefore necessary to interpret the laws concern- 
ing the distribution of the human species over the earth, at first, 


entirely through biology. 

4 In its metaphysico-positive transition the philosophy of his- 
tory, disdainful of humble realities, had ended in these latter 
times only in some contradictory absolutes, to every one of which 
each school exclusively attached its preferences, either to the 
environment or to the race. The race itself remained a vague 
expression. Indeed, it could be conceived of only as a variety of 
a single species. Thence recurred the problem of the origin of 

" these races and of these varieties. If the race is a historic 

product, it can evidently disappear from history at a certain time 

‘e in the same manner that it has appeared. In his Philosophie der 

: Geschichte Lassaulx attempted to resolve the difficulty by saying 
ig that the human kind, in its corporeal and intellectual nature, is 

7 nothing else than the unity of the first man scattered into plu- 

Fi ralities, and that the first man is nothing else than the plurality, 

is still concealed in unity, of all those who shall proceed from him! 

' Lazarus Geiger, in Zur Entwicklungsgeschichte der Menschheit (Stutt- 

fi gart, 1871), applied this pretended universal law of the develop- 

‘ ; ment of humanity, at once nature and mind, to the science of 

language." This formula, in appearance conciliatory, was in 


"Idem, De l’origine et de l'évolution des langues. Stuttgart, 1862; 2 vols. 
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reality only a play upon words—one of the able and profound 
mystifications in which the metaphysicians were for centuries 
past masters. It was not through a generalization from obser- 
vation, but through a simple phrase, that was resolved, in a simply 
formulated synthesis, the problem of monogenism and poly- 
genism, connected with that of the race and the environment, as 
well as with that of language. The conciliatory synthesis was so 
little real that in Geiger’s theory of language, for example, the 
organism and the environment ended by being lost to view, and 
the connection between the sound and the idea was considered 
as entirely artificial, arbitrary, and conventional. 

I have already indicated that positive sociology is not directly 
interested in the solution of the controversy between monogenism 
and polygenism. Questions of absolute origin are outside of its 
proper domain. In the problem which occupies us they are 
important only from the point of view of the historic evolution 
of the theories themselves, and in so far as the actual limitations 
of these last go to show us in an evident manner that the race 
and the environment, the self and the non-self, reduce themselves 
in sociology, and in pure philosophy in general, to the relations, 
connections, and laws whose formula, precisely so far as it is 
evolved from the latest scientific data relative to the distribution 
of the human species, has nothing of the absolute. It is there- 
fore only from this historic point of view that we recall the two 
great scientific schools which arise, the one from monogenism 
and the other from polygenism. 

Both, in fact, admit the specific unity of humanity. The 
common and essential characteristics of structure and of life 
make from the several human varieties a homogeneous and single 
specific type. 

Charles Darwin, and especially Haeckel, are monogenists. 
According to them, the races are derived variations; they are 
secondary. According to Pritchard and Topinard, we compre- 
hend under the name of races all collections of individuals 


presenting more or less common characteristics which are trans- 
missible through heredity, the origin of the characteristics being 
put aside and reserved. The race is a sub-product of the species. 
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All men are of the same species in so far as they present among 
themselves only quantitative differences, relatively secondary to 
their structure and to their essential qualities. They may be of 
different races by reason of certain variations equally quantitative, 
but always secondary, though transmissible through heredity. 

It is to be observed, first of all, that the distribution of the 
human races within certain organic and geographic limits is less 
circumscribed than the distribution of animals in general. This 
fact results precisely from the principle that man, from the point 
of view of natural history, constitutes quite a unique zodlogical 
species, comprehending a great number of varieties. There is 
unity of constitution and unity of composition of this constitu- 
tion. All of the human varieties are capable of uniting among 
themselves and of producing offspring. Was there at first a 
single couple, one sole center of creation? Of what importance 
is itto ask? What is certain is that the various conditions of 
civilization have engendered, and still engender—for example, 
among the Anglo-Americans—some variations just as among 
the domestic animals. Natural evolution has always followed 
the same laws. The differentiation is derived from the primitive 
homogeneity. 

The monogenist’s hypothesis and the formation of races are 
completely explained by Darwin and his school according to the 
simple play of natural laws. The factors in the formation of 
races, as the factors in the formation of species, are, first, varia- 
bility, which is a general phenomenon among all organic beings, 
together with heredity, no less general, which fixes and transmits 
the variations; and, lastly, natural selection, which assures con- 
tinually the survival of the fittest, z.¢., those which are best able 
to adapt themselves, actively or passively, to the physical or 
social conditions of the environment. 

This explanation appears so much more reasonable in refer- 
ence to the human species, that the objection raised by M. de 
Quatrefages against natural selection, which according to him can 
produce races, but not species, does evidently not apply to the 
human‘ species, which exactly divides only into races and varie- 
ties entirely capable of uniting among themselves, and of giving 


us 
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birth to fertile offspring. The Darwinists, however, cite some 
cases of fertile unions among different species, vegetable as well 
as animal. But the question whether the human species is the 
result of a natural selection, without being indifferent to soci- 
ology, is connected with it only very indirectly. Sociology has 
for its object only the human societies, comprehending their 
environments in so far as forming a special superorganic whole. 

The action of natural selection upon the formation of species 
and races is, according to Darwin, also favored by isolation, and 
this accords with our previous observations. This factor is 
especially important when it is a question of the formation of 
distinct social groups, but of a single species, such as the human 
species. 

In South America, in going from north to south and from east to west, it 
is evident that the alterations in the conditions of life have modified the 
organisms in the several regions in such a way that they sow form different 
races and even different species. It is further clear that in the isolated dis- 
tricts, however small they may be, the animals are modified almost always 
slowly. I am not able to decide how far this differentiation is due to the nature 
of the different conditions, however slight, to which the organisms are exposed, 
or at least unable to decide to what extent it depends upon intermixture 
Very slight differences, considered by the systematists as having no impor- 
tance in the structure, are found to be continually important from the func- 
tional standpoint.* 

Let us notice the prudent reserve of Darwin upon the ques- 
tion whether these variations are due to the conditions of environ- 
ment or to the conditions of intermixture, 2. ¢., relative to the very 
nature of the individuals. Here is the point of departure of a 
partly new theory, that of Weismann—the theory which will 
permit us finally to reduce the problem, in its purely relative and 


positive conditions, to the simplest terms. Let us point out and 


note further that if, as it is certain, isolation produces human 
varieties and races, the inverse phenomenon —that is to say, the 
continued transformation, with the progress of civilization, of the 
greater part of the natural barriers of communication in equally 
natural ways, and the gradual lowering, at least relatively, of 
the social energy of those barriers which do not undergo this 


* CHARLES DARWIN, Life and Correspondence, Vol. 11, p. 492 (French translation). 
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transformation — must therefore naturally tend to the mixture of 
races and to a more homogeneous adaptation of the species to 
the different conditions of the plant, through the progressive 
acquisition of qualities more and more special and complex, but 
also more and more common to the several groups. 

In opposition to the school of Darwin, polygenism is rep- 
resented, in the philosophy of history, notably by Kolb who, in 
Culturgeschichte der Menschheit, admits a great number of primi- 
tive races. In this respect he agrees, as we have seen, with 
Gumplowicz. Blumenbach reduces the number of absolutely 
original races to five. Kolb rejects monogenism, chiefly for the 
reason that man would be incapable of adapting himself to the 
divers climates, and that consequently some distinct centers of 
creation were necessary. Adaptation, he thinks, becomes partly 
possible only for the civilizations already very advanced and 
prepared by great resources for escaping more or less from the 
external influences. According to him, the special environments 
correspond therefore to special races created in these environ- 
ments. 

Such is the explanation of a rational philosopher. It is, in 
fact, very complicated. It necessitates as corollary the explana- 
tion of the fact that these special and local creations have been 
able, however, to contribute to the formation of a specifically 
single type, notwithstanding its accessory variations. This 
explanation the naturalist partisans of polygenism appear not 
at all capable of furnishing. See, however, the principal argu- 
ments produced by one of them, Burmeister, in his Hstotre de 
la création.* According to him, the influence of environments, 
from the point of view of the formation of species and races, is not 
the same in so far as one applies to the man that which has been 
observed among animals. The races of domestic animals, par- 
ticularly in a certain climate or upon a certain soil, are not slow 
to degenerate when they are transported to other climates and 
other soils. However, they conserve a certain originality and 
do not take completely the character of the race-stock which 
primarily inhabited the new environment. ‘As to the human kind, 


*Fifth edition, 1854, pp. 564-68. 
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the resultis different, because the national type does not degenerate 
when it is transported from the original to another country.” 
A pure Jew never becomes a German or Russian, any more 
than a European becomes a negro. 

Why, then, would the descendants of Adam, by whatever means they came 
to possess a particular type of race, be transformed into negroes, Papuans, 
Caribs, Malays, or Mongolians? .... On the contrary, the explanation is 
simple if we admit that at the origin, in the several centers of creation, the 
individuals of the same species have been subjected, from the moment of 
their first appearance, to different reactions from outside, which have produced 
their varieties of color, stature, structure, features, extremities, and hair. 
According to the opposite opinion, in that which concerns the color, for 
instance, it would be necessary that all of the tints be derived from one 
fundamental tone. But then, why are the Australians and Papuans black, 
while the inhabitants of the islands of Réunion and the Friendly Islands very 
near the equator have remained a yellow-brown? Why in America have all 
of the natives from north to south a red-brown color, while upon the eastern 
hemisphere white, yellow, brown, and black populations live quite near each 
other? Monogenism proceeds, at bottom from the inveterate prejudice of the 
Mosaic account of creation which has inculcated the legend of the unity of 
origin. .. .. What miracles, what strange decrees of chance, would not 
have been necessary in order that a single couple might have, in the space of 
four thousand years, a progeny of a billion souls, which setting out from a 
single point, should have scattered themselves (by what means?) upon the 
distant islands, upon the divers points of the great American continent so 
remote from each other! Why should they not have remained together in 
the fertile plains where they first saw the light? Why should they have 
preferred to betake themselves to the icy regions of the poles? What was 
the cause of the development of such different languages, whose fundamental 
elements are partly heterogeneous? How could one nation, having spoken 
first the language of its ancestors, come to adopt later a language entirely 
different? 


The doctrines of variation, of heredity, and of natural selec- 


tion respond perfectly to these objections. The natural laws 


which explain the formation of the human varieties explain also 
the formation of new varieties, generally less distinct, which 
result from their mixture. But, on the other hand, it is necessary 
to acknowledge that neither the variability of the human species, 
nor heredity, nor selection proves Azstorically the unity of origin 
of this species. So we have seen in these latter times the two 
contradictory terms of the problem, presenting themselves anew 
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to the antagonists in a more energetic, and also a more and more 
precise, fashion than formerly. 

The question as it actually presents itself is this: Does the 
environment act upon the germ in such a way that the acquired 
characteristics are transmitted by heredity? Let us note that in 
this term ‘‘environment”’ it is necessary to include even the 
somatic cell in which the germinal plasm is contained. Here the 


question is narrowly presented in its irreducible elements. We 


see the path traversed by science and philosophy since the time 
of Hippocrates and Herodotus, z. e., during about twenty-five cen- 
turies. 

To this question, as formulated by the most recent biologists, 
we are able to give with Weismann’ the following general response: 

The aptitude for the existence of organic species does not depend solely 
upon the internal powers of the species. It depends further upon the rela- 
tions of the species to the exterior world, and it is here that the necessity for 
adaptation is found. This adaptation, fixed by heredity, mts their structure 
and their growth. 

This law applies to the human species, and also to the varie- 
ties of human species. It is not an inflexible and absolute law, 
but is founded upon the constant relations between the internal 
structure of the species and race, on the one hand, and their 
environment, on the other. Setting aside any question of first 
cause or of finality, this law suffices for the explanation of the 
sociological phenomena of variation, repetition and imitation, 
heredity and selection, and consequently of the adaptation of 
the several societies to their respective environments. Weismann 
unfortunately, as we shall see, partly loses sight of this relative 
character. 

The general variability of organisms, heredity, natural selec- 
tion, and, as a consequence, the continual adaptation to the en- 
vironment—and I would add that of the environment to the 
organisms—suffice to explain their form and their evolution. 
They suffice similarly to explain the most general laws of dis- 
tribution of the human species and races over the surface of the 


globe. 


' Essais sur Thérédité et la sélection naturelle; La vie et la mort. 
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The general variability of organisms has no further need of 
being demonstrated. Itis the constant result of certain relations 
between their internal structure and their external environment. 
For illustration, the ordinary horses imported into the Falkland 
Islands produce from the first generation smaller offspring, and 
after a few generations the species degenerates altogether. This 
alteration of structure is in connection with the bad food and 
humid climate of the country. 

In primitive or other human societies whose climatic and 
alimentary environment is favorable, there will be brought 
about in the genesial relations some advantageous variations, in 
the sense, for example, of an extension and consolidation of the 
family life. Notably more value will be attached to the preser- 
vation of children than in a society where this preservation con- 
stitutes a disadvantageous burden. Children will be the object 
of more care and of more extended education. Also more care 
will be given to the women and to the old men. 

What is it necessary to understand by “heredity” in the case 
of horses and men? Is it necessary to comprehend, as is gener- 
ally supposed, that the characteristics acquired by the individual 
under the influence of the environment are fixed and transmitted 
hereditarilyin thespecies ? According to Weismann, the acquired 
characteristics are not transmitted; at least, nothing so far proves 
such transmission. There are merely some advantageous and 
disadvantageous modifications in the several aptitudes of the 
germinal plasm of each organism. For instance, in the case of 
the horse of the Falkland Islands, in an unfavorable climate and 
with deficient alimentary conditions, the horse suffers not only in 
its structure, but also in its germinal cells. There is a diminution 
in the size of the cell, to which must be added insufficent nour- 
ishment during growth; but there is no transmission, through the 
germinal cells of certain peculiarities which are manifested first 
among adult animals under the influence of the climate. The 


degeneracy of the species under these conditions is due entirely 


to natura! selection, which operates in the sense of the preserva- 
tion of the smallest horses, that is, of those whose germ has been 
enfeebled. This explanation is conformable to the conclusions 
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of Virchow, who in his Pathologie cellulaire shows that the cell is 
not only nourished, but that it nourishes itself by its own activity. 
Furthermore, Weismann, in accordance with modern embryology, 
brings out in connection with the segmentation of the egg and 
the phenomena of consecutive development, the proof that it is 
in the cells themselves that we find the reasons for the different 
forms of reproduction. 

Therefore the theory of natual selection suffices to explain 
the formation of species ana races. It has for its basis the vari- 
ability of organisms. This variability brings about great prepa- 
rations for the changes in their conditions of existence. These 
new conditions impose upon the organism new exigencies to which 
they are obliged to yield in order to exist. Then intervenes a 
progressive and continued selection which so acts among the 
modified organisms that only those survive which are the better 
adapted to the modified conditions of existence. Selection con- 
tinuing in this way, the differences between the primitive forms 
and the derived forms tend more and more to accentuate them- 
selves. They become differences of race, and even of species. 

Weismann adds: 

These modifications in the conditions of existence, as well as in those of 
the organism, must be effected very slowly and by short steps. At any 
moment in the whole phenomenon of transformation the species must live 
insufficiently accommodated to the conditions of existence. A sudden brusque 
transformation cannot be conceived, for the reason that it would render the 


existence of the species impossible. 


This law of constant and general equilibrium accompanies at 


each step all of the movements and all of the variations of indi- 
vidual organisms, and we shall see it operating also among the 
social organisms. We shall see, in the proper connection, that 
it is these same laws that we must employ as the scientific bases 
of the limits in time and space of the development of the social 
organizations. Thus the theory of frontiers constantly follows 
a line parallel to that of the theories of the natural sciences in 


general. 
In reality, heredity is not abolished, let us truly remark, but 
it is explained through the continuity of variations, in the sense 
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indicated by natural selection, 2. ¢., through variations in the 
most advantageous direction for the preservation of the organ- 
ism in its relations with the climatic and alimentary environment, 
etc. It becomes definitely a veritable phenomenon, not indi- 
vidual, but collective and social. Weismann has not sufficiently 
noticed that the difference between his doctrine and that of 
Darwin and Spencer is not so radical tm zs results as he thinks. 
The variability of organisms, so far as it results from that 
which precedes, is therefore limited at each moment of time by 


the very nature of the organisms and by the conditions of the 


environment. Variability never preponderates, even in the 
interpretation of Weismann, over the conservative and co-ordi- 
native function of continuity; 2. ¢., for short, over heredity. Inthe 
active substance of the germinal plasm there is always a part 
which remains unmodified and fixed, when the germ is developed 
into an organism. This more or less considerable residue serves 
as a bond between the past, present, and future. It furnishes 
the basis of the germinal cells of the new organism, and thus 
one after another of all those which shall follow. There is 
therefore uninterrupted continuity of the germinal plasm from 
one generation to another. This continued transmission of the 
ancestral germ constitutes the function of heredity. There are, 
therefore, order, fixity, persistence, and continuity in variability 
itself. This explains the remarkable persistence of the social 
and organic types. Their fundamental structure is a heritage. 
The germ of this structure is itself the product of a long natural 
selection which is fixed, and which neither the environment nor 
the will can modify in an absolute fashion, although theoretically, 
or rather from the standpoint of the purely rational and negative 
critic, the bases of this structure should be considered false.' 
Weismann explains this persistence of heredity in the following 
passage: 

The physical constitution of the species depends upon the ensemd/e of 
hereditary characteristics adapted to each other and so combined as to form 
a harmonious whole. It is this peculiar nature of the organism which per- 


*Some disharmonties presented by the learned ELIE METCHNIHOFF in his inter- 
esting work, Za mature humaine (Paris, 1903), are striking illustrations of the theories 
of Weismann relating to selection and heredity. 
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mits it to react upon the external influences in a manner different from that 
of any other structure, which is the reason that it cannot modify itself, no 
matter what its form, and which demands that there be quite numerous pos- 
sibilities of very definite variations. It also renders possible that certain 
peculiarities in the constitution of a species may disappear and be replaced 
by others. We cannot discover varieties of vertebrates without the vertebral 
column or fixed axis, not because the vertebral column is indispensable as a 
support for the body, but rather because this form has been transmitting 
itself from time immemorial, and on that account has become so fixed that it 
is no longer able to be produced with sufficient variations to menace its 
existence. The idea of the origin of the hereditary variability through the 
amphigonic reproduction clearly explains how the oscillations of an organism 
may be in acertain measure purely superficial, and so explains the im passi- 
bility of the fundamental bases which have been so long acquired.* 


These biological considerations are relatively common to the 
structure of societies. They confirm our sociological theories, 
to which we shall have to return in due time, relating to the 
greater fixity and stability of forms, and the most general social 
functions, and especially of the most anciently constituted forms 
in each function. They are likewise the primary explanation of 
the phenomena and laws of correlation and harmony, which at 


each moment and in each civilization are revealed to us through 
the social organizations considered in their ensemble, and they 
also serve as an interpretation of the frequent incoherences of 
social organization. 

That which Weismann calls ‘the impassibility of the funda- 
mental bases’’ explains how the biological organisms are natu- 
rally limited in their form and growth. But even in biology it 
would not be necessary to attach an absolute character to this 
impassibility. For the strongest reasons it is necessary to avoid 
this in sociology, where even the most fundamental forms are 
only relatively more fixed than those which are more superficial 
and more recently acquired. Some sociologists, as A. Loria, 
have deduced too rigorously from a sociological principle, itself 
viewed in a too inflexible manner, that societies also are not able 
to exceed certain limited forms. The profound and learned 
Italian sociologist especially applies this principle to the eco- 

"A. WEISMANN, Za signification de la réproduction sexuelle pour la théorie de la 


sélection naturelle. 
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nomic forms which, among other things, are considered by him, 
and with reason, as fundamentals. Others, with still more rash- 
ness, extend the principle to the entire social organization. 

We shall have to examine this hypothesis. Let us say, how- 
ever, at present that, even from the economic point of view, the 
superiority of complexity and of malleability which characterizes 
the social organisms does not permit us to predict what would 
be the limits of their variations and of their material or social 
development. At most we are able to assign to their develop- 
ment some limits from the point of view of extension in space, 
but not at all from the intensive point of view. However, we 
shall have to take account of the biological data in this connec- 
tion; for although the social types may be less inflexible than 
the specific types of organisms in general, the laws of social 
structure and growth have in biology partly their point of 
departure and their primary philosophy, of which the sociologi- 
cal philosophy is but the extension to special and more complex 
cases, requiring partly a new interpretation. 

Let us therefore indicate briefly these biological limits of 
structure and growth among organisms generally, in order that 
we may not lose sight of their total or partial applicability, pos- 
sible or not, to the structure and growth of societies. 

Organisms are altogether limited in space and time. Not 
only do they attain only to certain dimensions, but they likewise 
live only a certain length of time. Many animals—man, for 


example—reach their normal size long before their natural death. 


Everywhere organisms attain a maximum of size which is never 
exceeded. We shall see later that the number of organisms of 
each species, and especially of the human species, is limited by 
the very conditions of the social structure. 

What is the cause of this structural limitation? Is it an 
exterior or interior obstacle? This problem in its more simple 
terms is one of those which bring up that more complex problem 
of the social frontiers. How is it settled by the biologists? 

They explain it first by a general law of mathematics and 
physics. There is a constant relation between the increase of 
mass of all bodies and that of their surfaces. This law applies 
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likewise to the dimensions of organisms, but under special con- 
ditions. 

In individual organisms the size of the structure depends 
principally upon heredity. The quantity and quality of the 
alimentation occasion only slight variations in the size. The 
individual dimensions are above all fixed from the beginning. 
From the egg whence the individual develops itself they are 
fixed, circumscribed by the numeric and chronological limits in 
the rapidity of formation of the cells. 

Why, now, are these divers limits in the multiplication of the 
cells variable according to the’organisms? Here again we can 
refer to the law of proportionality of the surface to the mass, 
and to the physiological conditions of opportunity. Says Weis- 
mann: 

In fact, when a particular size is more favorable to the development of 
a certain plan of construction, there has resulted a process of selection which 
has brought the fixation for each species to an average size, oscillating within 
more or less extended limits. This average size is transmitted by heredity 
from generation to generation, and the model is already contained in the 
germ of each individual.' 

It is the same with the duration of organisms. Weismann shows 
us clearly that natural death is only a phenomenon of adaptation 
useful to polycellular organisms, and therefore, on the contrary, 
that simple cells may be immortal. The germinative cells (such 
as eggs and spermatozoids) which, differentiated in the multi- 
cellular organisms from the somatic cells, alone conserve immor- 
tality. For the unicellular animals there can be no question of 
natural death. Their increase is produced by division. The 
new cells are identical with the old ones. Among these animals 
there are neither older or younger beings. The myriads of cells 
are all equally old and equally young, like their species. Their 
life is indefinitely extended into the past and future through 
incessant divisions. 

The limitation of the individual by death is therefore not a 
constant law inherent in the very essence of life. It is only a 
necessary adaptation, and this is realized only in the superior 


* Limites de la croissance et de la durée de la vie. 
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organisms which attain to, but do not go beyond, a certain struc- 
tural development incompatible with their immortality.’ 

When the organized mass which formerly produced the phenomena of 
life produces them no longer and will never again produce them, it is death. 
. . . » The duration of life is exactly adapted to the conditions of life. It is 
lengthened or shortened, in the course of a formation of a species, according 
to the conditions of life of the species. In a word, it appears absolutely as 
an adaptation to the conditions of existence. 


Life is therefore an equilibrium of the organism at once internal 
and external, an equilibrium at once stable and mobile. 

But societies are the rashest, most complex, and most plastic 
organisms, and they are the most capable of continued adapta- 
tions. The result is that their structure, their extent in space, 
and their duration in time may be alike more extended and more 
durable by means of adapting themselves more and more in space 
and time to the conditions of social life. Societies are naturally 
neither mortal nor immortal, but they may extend and prolong 
their growth within limits less narrow than any other organism 


excepting the unicellular organisms. Theoretically they can 
accomplish the same result through their complexity that the 


unicellular organisms accomplish through their simplicity. 

Hence in the individual organisms the limits of structure and 
life are determined by the conditions of life. The latter, through 
adaptation and natural selection, fix the aptitudes of the germ, 
and afterward of the structure and life which are transmitted and 
conserved through heredity. The germ of organisms is there- 
fore not the absolute beginning of them. It is the product of a 
relation, of continued natural selection, fixed and transmitted 
through heredity, of an adaptative, that is to say, of a constant 
static equilibrium in its mobility, which necessarily implies two 
terms, a subject and an object, the one capable and the other 
susceptible of adaptation. 

We see, then, in the last analysis where the study, from the 
very first so obscure and complex, has led us, concerning the 
relations of the external environment to the human species, from 
the standpoint of the natural distribution of this latter over the 


*Za vie et la mort. 
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surface of the globe; that is to say of course its natural limits 
and frontiers. 

This theoretical antagonism which we have observed in all of 
our doctrinal exposition, and which a little while ago was estab- 
lished in a more or less metaphysical and absolute fashion 
between the self and the non-self, between mesology and anthro- 
pology, between the environment, especially the climate, and the 
race, is scientifically reduced to the relative data whose point of 
departure is the nature of the germ and its development in con- 
nection with the conditions of existence, by way of natural selec- 
tion, heredity, adaptation, either continuous or discontinuous. 
If continuous, it implies continuation of growth, and if not, it 
implies death. 

The fact that every society contains in itself its organic, inor- 
ganic, and psychical environment does not alter this point of 
view, because every society, by the mere fact that it is more or 
less limited, is necessarily in correspondence with other social and 
physical environments. Even the universal society, humanity, 
in its relations with the external environment remains still sub- 
ject to the planet. 

Unfortunately, the metaphysical spirit is itself an inherited 
peculiarity which, in spite of its degeneracy, is difficult to cast 
off. Hence it is that Weismann in his turn, after having con- 
tributed so much to perfect the theory of natural selection, 
heredity, and adaptation, seems to us to lose sight of the con- 
stant relativity of the phenomena which he has studied and, 
from the logical point of view, to revive an absolute which is 
irreconcilable with his own observations. The example is 
interesting because it helps us to grasp the fundamental distinc- 
tion which exists between positive philosophy and metaphysical 
philosophy, and to drive the latter from its last intrenchment. 
By a purely formal and metaphysical subtlety, Weismann, who 
has so well demonstrated that the formation of the germ is itself 
the result of a selection, of an adaptation —z. ¢., of a relation 
between the being and its conditions of existence —finally 
restores to the germ this attribute of first causality which the 
theologians and philosophers had successively attributed to the 
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creative divinity, and afterward to the individual and to the 
species or race, or, in a manner equally exclusive, to the environ- 
ment. The logic in this connection recalls the best days of the 
scholastic with his distinctions between the causa effictens, first 
causes, second, final, real, formal, etc. 

According to Weismann: 

If a phenomenon is produced only under certain conditions, it does not 
therefore follow that the conditions are also the cause of the phenomenon. 
The warmth of the setting hen is a condition without which the young chick 
cannot be developed, but we should have difficulty in maintaining that it is 
to the heat that the eggs of the hen are indebted for the faculty of becoming 
chickens, This faculty is evidently altogether the outcome of an infinitely 
long phyletic development, finally terminating in a physico-chemical struc- 
ture of the egg and spermatic cell, sothat from their union the result must be 
a chicken, and not a goose or duck, on the supposition of the accomplish- 
ment of certain conditions required by this individual —conditions of 
development among which heat also figures. In a word, it is therefore the 
physical nature of the egg that is the cause of the development of the 
chicken. 

Weismann gives still other examples, in support of the con- 
clusions of his formal logic. An ivy branch may be inverted 
in such a way that the root exposed to the light will produce 
leaves, and that the old part of the leaves will produce roots. 
According to him, this double adaptation has for cause, not the 
influence of the external causes in connection with the nature of 
the ivy, but the peculiar nature of the latter. 

If the tree frog changes in color— if it is pure green while it 
lives upon green leaves, and from brown to black when placed in 


a somber environment —this change of color depends upon a 


very complicated reflex mechanism. In fact, the modifications 


of the coloring cells of the skin are not due to differences in the 
illumination upon the skin through the light, for the reason that 
blind frogs do not react from the changing illuminations of the 
environment. There is, according to him, but one possible 
explanation—that of the process of natural selection according 
“to the differences in the reaction of the organism in possession of 
ttse/f.”’ But how can a reflex action be explained without the 
outside stimulation? Here is, indeed, the revival of the indi- 
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vidual free-will, the life of the organism considered as having its 
first cause independent within the organism itself. Weismann 
recognized, however, that in the above example of the tree frog 
it is a question of adaptation. Why, then, contend that the 
environment in connection with the organism is not a modifying 
condition to which the tree frog adapts itself, as well as that the 
constitution of the latter is a condition of this same modification?’ 

After that, in another of his essays, Weismann comes clearly 
to concede that the external environment may be regarded as 
the zmdirect cause of structural modifications : 

If among moths the outer side is gray like the wall upon which it sleeps 
during the day, and if among butterflies the under sides of the wings drawn 
back in repose possess a protective coloration, that is not at all the direct 
result of the influence of the wall; but if it is brought about naturally, it may 
be indirectly the result of the wall. . . . . We ought not always to be forced 
to return to this A B C of our knowledge concerning the causes of transmu- 
tation, . ... If Detmer had taken this precaution, he would have guarded 
against adding this phrase as a résumé of the experiments which he has 
invoked in vegetable physiology, viz.: ‘‘ It is possible in certain cases, as we 
have seen, to modify by experimentation the anatomical structure of par- 
ticular organs of plants.” In this case, there is undoubtedly a relation 
between this modification and the external influences. These /atter act as a 
cause. The anatomical transformation of the elements of the plant is the 
result of this cause. A little more logic would have guarded him against 
this, for his conclusion is due solely to confounding the rea/ cause of the 
phenomenon with one of the conditions in favor of which it may be produced. 

Here then is a new distinction, that between the real cause 
of a phenomenon and the condition without which the phenom- 
enon could never be produced. The latter is not a real cause. 
Let us ask: Are not the causes of a phenomenon the conditions 
which in a constant and necessary manner accompany its pro- 
duction? The tendency of Weismann to introduce the methods 


of formal logic into the natural sciences is most deplorable. 
Nevertheless, Weismann, little at ease in his casuistry, adds 
anew his former distinction: ‘‘We have here to do with 
adaptation and not at all with the result of direct action ;” with 
adaptation, that is to say, with the processus of selection based 
upon general variability. What does this mean, if not that the 
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first cause and the final cause ought to be alike comprehended 
within the scientific domain? Science investigates and recognizes 
only the conditions of realization among phenomena. These 
conditions are remote or near, direct or indirect, according as 
they directly accompany or precede, with or without inter- 
mediation, the appearance of the phenomenon. Among the 
conditions of the structure and life of organisms some are 
internal and others external. The adaptation of the first to the 
second, and the modifications which are brought about in the 
structure and life, are conditioned by these two factors. It is 
this continued correspondence which constitutes structure and 
life. 

The egg of a hen may be changed into an omelet as well as 
into a chicken according to the environment in which it is placed. 
Adaptation involves the environment as well as the aptitude. 

G. De GREEF. 


BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 
[ Zo be continued. | 
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NOTE ON WARD’S * PURE SOCIOLOGY.” 

In accordance with the author’s own suggestion (pp. 12, 13), 
this journal will, from time to time, discuss at some length 
important positions in Dr. Ward’s recent book, Pure Sociology. 
Not because it is a vital matter, but because it is certainly worth 
consideration, we may well begin by pointing out an anomaly in 
the title and the description of the scope of the work. 

Ward’s alternative title is: ‘A Treatise on the Origin and 
Spontaneous Development of Society.” This choice of subject- 
matter corresponds with his statement (Preface, p. viii): ‘I 

must regard ail social phenomena (sic) as pure which 
are unaffected by the purposeful efforts of man and of society 
itself.’”’ 

It seems to me that Ward has been betrayed into a fallacious 
association of ideas. He has not preserved a clear distinction 
between phenomena, on the one hand, and scientific study of 
phenomena on the other. Use of different terms may break the 
force of the misleading association. Suppose we say: All phe- 
nomena of human association are of two kinds: (@) unconscious, 
(4) conscious. What Ward defines as the sphere of pure soci- 
ology is identical with the former class. What he actually 
treats belongs to both. The classification of phenomena into 
conscious and unconscious is a Classification of a quite distinct 
order, and on an entirely different principle from that which 
divides sciences into pure and applied. The one classification 
rests on differences in the subject-matter; the other, on differ- 
ences in the method of dealing with the subject-matter. The 
pure sciences are explicative only. The applied sciences are 
constructive. Pure logic, for example, is not confined to analysis 
of the mental processes of savages or children who do not know 
that they are reasoning; and pure mathematics does not stop 
with the conclusions of minds which were not aware that they 
were calculating. Otherwise, we could not include Euclid in 
pure mathematics, nor Aristotle and Hegel in pure logic. 
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Ward has confused socialization and sociology. Socialization 
is both conscious and unconscious, but sociology is thought 
about socialization, and is necessarily conscious—if we may 
except such cases of absent-mindedness as Ward must be accused 
of in this instance. Nobody understands this distinction better 
than he, and his colleagues must be forgiven for regarding it as 
a good joke that he could permit himself to trip on such an 
obvious snag. Sociology is just as pure when it is explaining 
the connection between conscious social actions as when it is 
doing the same work upon the unconscious. If we were to take 
Ward at his word, none of Tarde’s books would be pure sociology, 
none of Giddings’s, nor Ross’s Soctal Control, nor even this, his 
own volume, Pure Sociology. Each of these books treats both of 
unconscious and of conscious socialization. To know “the phe- 
nomena and laws of society as it is,’ and to reach explanations 
of the processes by which social phenomena take piace (p. 4), 
it is not less necessary to study the phenomena of the most con- 
scious societies of today than to sift ethnological evidence about 
primitive peoples. It is just as pure sociology to get at the 
explanation of a panic in Wall street, or a change of the diplo- 
matic situation in Europe, or a shifting of the political attitude 
of American trade-unions, or a variation in popular religious 
i leas in the United States, or the attempts to develop a science 
of sociology, in distinction from attempts to reform society, as 
it is to interpret the actions of savages who never had a thought 
of their own. It seems to me that Ward’s treatment, in spite of 
his definition, recognizes this principle, and I find no way to 
reconcile the scope of his treatment with his definition of pure 
sociology. If he held, rigidly, to his definition, he would leave 
out the vast mass of conscious social actions the best part of 
“achievement” as he defines it in chap. ili, which certainly 


requires explanation no less than the unconscious. As he claims 


that sociology falls into the two parts, pure and applied, the 
latter of which is telic rather than explicative, explanation of 
conscious social actions would in that case be left in a limbo 
which sociology does not penetrate. 

It is no answer to cite the notorious fact that most social 
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action, even today, is, in a sense, socially unconscious (vide p. 
20); for instance, the men who are at this moment conducting 
the municipal campaign in New York know very well what they 
want, individually and as organizations, but, in the mind of most 
of them, there is relatively little conception of the bearings which 
their respective plans have upon the structure and functions of 
American society. Yet, whether we credit these men with much 
or little social consciousness, their actions are at least as much sub- 
ject-matter for sociological explanation as the actions of men on 
any lower mental and social plane. There are also social 
actions which are unquestionably conscious, which certainly 
are not to be classified as applied sociology when the social 
psychologist, for example, undertakes to explain their genetic 
relations. These, however, according to Ward’s definition, 
do not fall within the scope of pure sociology. In order 
not to do him injustice, I must repeat that his practice does not 
seem to conform to his definition, and that his real intention 
would certainly make his pure science of society cover explana- 
tion of the whole body of phenomena that occur in the course of 

Between his definition and his practice, however, Ward seems 
to be in a dilemma. If he should say that the actions of our con- 
temporaries are subject-matter for pure sociology because they 
are socially unconscious, why for his present purpose should he 
classify social phenomena into conscious and unconscious at all ? 
It is the difference between the explicative and the telic attitude 
of mind which his divisions of pure and applied sociology 
actually respect. There would remain for the conscious group 
only those actions which deliberately set before themselves some 
modification of society, and we might agree that all theorizings 
to such ends are theorizings which constitute applied sociology. 
But, to Ward himself, such theorizings are social phenomena 
requiring explanation just as really as the actions of savage 
people. Under his definition, however, he has no liberty to deal 
with them, in pure sociology. According to his formulas, Comte 
writing Zhe Positive Philosophy, or Carl Marx agitating for a 
reconstruction of society, or himself publishing Dynamic Sociology, 
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would be equally outside the view of pure sociology, because 
those actions are all conscious. In fact, they call for explanation 
no less than the actions of nature-men performing merely their 
instinctive motions. In practice, as we have said, Ward lifts his 
ban from conscious actions. This is shown at once by chap. 
iii, on the subject-matter of sociology. When Ward brings in 
the actions of our contemporaries for explanation, knowing them 
to be at least partially conscious, he throws away his limitations 
of pure sociology. The truth is that the unconscious and the 
conscious are subdivisions of the subject-matter of pure sociology; 
they are not lines of separation between pure and applied 
sociology. 

Ward might have said: Pure sociology is distinguished by the 
purpose of explaining socialization at all stages: applied sociol- 
ogy is distinguished by the purpose of modifying socialization. 
That would not only have been self-consistent, as a principle of 
differentiation, but it would have corresponded with the actual 
contents of his system. 

I can think of no sociologist who has ever consistently con- 
fined himself to the study of unconscious socialization. I can 
see no good reason why anyone should want to. The attempt to 
do so would be an abortion, if it succeeded. Unconscious and 
conscious socialization help to explain each other. Held apart 
from each other, both would be misunderstood. 


ALBION W. SMALL. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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Pure Sociology: A Treatise on the Origin and Spontaneous Develop- 
ment of Soctety. By Lester F. Warp. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1903. 

From the psychological point of view, this book is more instructive 
in what it attempts but fails to do than in what it actually accomplishes. 
This remark, however, is not intended as a wholly unsympathetic 
criticism, for many writers on sociology escape this failure only 
because they are not bold enough to make the attempt. The author’s 
avowed aim is to ground sociology in psychology. If he falls short of 
attaining this end, it is because of the character of the psychological 
conceptions which he employs. His failure is therefore instructive as 


pointing the way to sounder psychological principles as a basis for 


this sociological superstructure. 

Throughout the book psychological terms and distinctions form 
crucial points in the course of the argument. The exact meaning of 
“interest,” “will,” 


” ” 


such terms as “feeling,” “‘sensation,’’ “conation, 
“subjective and objective faculties,” “intuition,” “perception,” 
‘“‘reason,” etc., is thus very important. But it is just here, in spite of 
the display of considerable solicitude on the part of the author to 
define his terms with precision, that there is to be found a vagueness 
and haziness, not to say inconsistency, in his use of terms, which 
betrays the diverse sources from which these psychological conceptions 
have been derived. Many of these conceptions, of course, are true, 
but they are not consistently developed. The psychological doctrines 
do not form a coherent view taken by themselves, and notably fail to 
articulate in any organic way with the biological 2nd the sociological 
parts of the system. 

According to Mr. Ward, achievement, or social activities as 
embodied in institutions, constitutes the fundamental subject-matter of 
sociology. “It does not really study men or the human race at all. 
That belongs to other sciences than sociology, chiefly to anthropology. 
It studies the activities, results, products, in a word, achievement”’ 
(p. 38). “The social forces are . . . . psychic, and hence sociology 
must have a psychological basis” (p. ror). “Human events are 
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phenomena of the same general character as other natural phenomena, 
only more complex and difficult to study on account of the subtle 
psychic causes that so largely produce them” (p. 57). Social action is 
the result of psychic as well as of physical and social forces and con- 
ditions, and the same principle is extended to sociology which has so 
long been held in natural science and is beginning to be applied to 
psychology —that only where there is necessity and law can there be 
science. ‘All social phenomena are the results of laws” (p. 59). And 
the fundamental law of natural science is the fundamental law of 
social phenomena also: the law of action along the line of least 
resistance. 

It is out of such a conception of the social forces that the problem 
of social mechanics arises, which deals with the dynamic agent (whose 
action is genetic), carefully to be distinguished from the directive 
agent (whose action is telic). Into the discussion of social statics and 
social dynamics we may not enter here. The important point for 
which the whole discussion stands, in relation to what follows in this 
review, is that in social mechanics we are dealing with forces which 
“‘can be depended upon to produce effects with the same certainty and 
exactness as do physical forces” (p. 145). This must be borne in 
mind when the author goes on to state that feeling is the primary 
social force. 

“The dynamic agent,” he says, “consists wholly in feeling” 
(p. 256). “Feeling is a true cosmic force . . . . and constitutes the 
(p. 99). “‘In the associated 


’ 


propelling agent in animals and man’ 
state of man it is the social force” (p. 99). It is the “propelling 
force of society comparable to the wind that fills the sails or the steam- 


power that turns the screw of a vessel at sea’’ (p. 462). “‘ The thinking 
faculty is not a force. But feeling is a true force and its various 


manifestations constitute the social forces”’ (p. ror). 

Now, it is evident from such passages that “feeling” is used in a 
sense different from that current today in psychology. Yet in other 
respects feeling is treated as though it were in the same category with 
other mental processes. This conception of feeling as an efficient 
cause is justified by the principle of “creative synthesis” in accordance 
with which new forces or principles of action appear upon the scene 
from time to time in the progress of evolution. This evolution is 
sympodial in its progress, and the co-operation of physical and 
psychical and social forces in this process the author calls “synergy.” 
Under cover of such magical phrases, he is able to say “that spiritual 
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phenomena are as much natural phenomena as physical phenomena, 
that spiritual forces are true natural forces, and that there is a spiritual 
energy, 7. ¢., a psychic and social energy, that is as capable of doing 
work as any other form of kinetic energy. In fact, it is the highest 
and most effective form of energy or vs viva” (p. 167). 

Now, this may be true, but it certainly is a use of the terms 
“spiritual” and “energy” for which the logic of modern science has 
not prepared us. For the average scientist today the psychic and the 
social, in so far as they are natural phenomena, admit of expianation 
only in terms of the laws of natural science. It may be that those 
laws are false or inadequate, but until this is demonstrated he is 
justified in looking askance at this ‘spiritual energy” that is “capable 
of doing work,” at this ws viva which claims to be the crowning 
instance of the manifestation of natural forces. To be sure, one has a 
perfect right to call the naturalistic treatment of social phenomena 
“‘social mechanics” or “social physics,” but the natural scientist feels 
that the laws are no more (and no less) “‘spiritual’’ when he is treating 
instances of the relations of these forces among social objects than 
among so-called material objects. It may be that feeling is a force, 
but to call it such in the present condition of science is to state a 
problem, not to solve one. 

Turning to his conception of consciousness, we find the same sort 
of ambiguity and vagueness. He says, indeed, that “there is no need 
of descanting on the ‘mystery of mind.’ It is no more mysterious 
than other things.” ‘‘At best, mind was only an accident, an epiphe- 
nomenon” (p. 128). But when we come to look into his exposition of 
the subject, somehow the sense of mystery grows upon us in spite of 
his assurances. According to the author, “‘chemism grows out of 
ethereal vibrations.” ‘‘Life emerges in some way from chemism 
through the differential attribute of protoplasm, motility.” “Feeling 
sprang from life.” ‘Feeling created intellect.’” Achievement “is 
only possible in a rational being” (p. 97). “Mind is of biologic 
origin.”” ‘Feeling was a new power that was called in to supplement 
the original forces of matter and life” (p. 132). “Feeling ... . was 
the only conceivable means by which plastic organisms could be pre- 
served from destruction and enabled to perpetuate themselves and 
develop” (p. 125). “Inorganic matter was converted into living 
forms,” and “quantities of physical and vital energy were converted 
into psychic energy” (p. 141). ‘“ Passing to the organic world we find 
new forces ... . the vital and psychic .... and we have corre- 
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sponding changes in the character of the products” (p. 174). “All 
forces are essentially alike, and the life force or growth force is like 
any other physical force. ‘That is, it always obeys the first law of 
motion and causes motion in a straight line unless deflected by 
another force’ (p. 178). “Science ... . teaches the spirituality of 
matter’ (p. 379). ‘The deeper we penetrate the secrets of nature, the 
less do the mechanical, material, and physical processes seem to differ 
from psychic and spiritual processes, and all will ultimately prove to 
be the same ”’ (p. 454). 

Now, what intelligible notion can be gotten from these conflicting 
statements? The spiritual (psychical and social) forces are all pri- 
marily physical in their nature, like physical forces obeying the laws of 
motion, yet they are new forces called in to supplement the original 
forces of matter and life. The mere phrase “creative synthesis ’’ does 
not clear up contradictions such as these. He says that these forces 
will all ultimately prove to be the same, but he offers no hypothesis 
which might make this statement intelligible. The difficulty of the 
apparent contradiction of the law of conservation of energy he passes 
over with the remark that “the conservation of energy and correlation 
of forces are as applicable to psychic and social forces as to physical 
forces’”’ (p. 99). 

Let us turn to another psychological conception. He says that 
feeling is prior to cognition. “The feelings had, moreover, a much 
earlier origin than the intellect, so that during a prolonged period they 
constituted the only psychic manifestations, and do so still throughout 
practically the entire animal world” (p. 101). A psychologist, reading 
this, naturally wonders whether this statement means what, upon the 
surface, it appears to mean. If feeling is a dynamic force, and intel- 
lect is not a force, but only a telic or directive agent, one might raise 
the question whether the question of priority could have any signifi- 
cance at all in the case of two such wholly different things. If both 
could be brought into the same category, either as forces or as telic 
agents, then the question of priority might be intelligible, and has, of 
course, often been raised and discussed by psychologists. 

Feeling, he says, is “the subjective department of mind, the phe- 
nomena being wholly subjective or relating to the organism, and never 
objective or relating to the external world” (p. 102). It is “subjective 
subjectivity” (p.128). How this can be reconciled with the statement 
that feeling is a physical force he does not explain. “ One of its 
inherent qualities,” he says, “is that of seeking an end” (p. 102). It 
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is conative, appetitive, and “‘appetition is a motive and impels to 
action” (p. 102). Now, if feeling acts as a motive, it would seem as 
though there must be intellect there. If there is no cognitive side to 
it, it can be only motor, propulsive. He meets this by saying that 
“motive” here means mobile, not motif. He insists that the psychic 
(feeling) can ée without being recognized as such (intellect). But is not 
this deing recognized as such the very essence of the psychic? If there 
is no consciousness of the process, how does this “ motive”’ differ from 
any other movement— from a tropism, for example ? 

Again, he says, “action is certain to follow the motive, unless pre- 
vented by some physical obstacle or by other motives that antagonize it 
and produce a state of psychic equilibrium.” But such antagonism of 
motives leading to psychic equilibrium is the very essence of what we 
mean by the cognitive —the tension of means and ends, of motives. 
He says that feeling takes the form of appetition and desire. “It not 
only consists of an awareness of self, but of an awareness of some 
need”’ (p. 102). Now, what is this but cognition? In so far as this is 
not simply a consciousness of need or lack in general (a form which 
consciousness never takes in the lower forms at least), it is conscious- 
ness of some specific need, and this specification is cognitive. 

rhe fallacy of making feeling prior in the evolution of conscious- 
ness has been exposed so often in psychological controversy that one 
hesitates to devote much space to a new example of the error. But 
consider one more instance. On a later page he says: “ Although 
feeling is a conscious state, still there is no consciousness, at least in the 
lower stages of development, of the relation of feeling to function. 
The conscious creature is conscious only of its own states. It is not 
conscious of the functional effect of its actions in response to those 
states’? (p. 126). ‘It subserves function but not for the sake of func- 
tion’ (p. 128). Here we have the reductio ad absurdum of this notion. 
Of what ‘‘states’”’ could any creature be conscious if not states of the 
“relation of feeling to function” ? That is all any consciousness con- 
sists of —feelings, sensations, and these in relation to “its actions in 
response.” If feeling came into existence as a means to the perform- 
ance of function, as the author insists, then that means must have been 
means to some end: a means apart from an end to which it is a means 
is not truly a means. There must have been some “ foresight,”’ how- 
ever vague, if there was any feeling whatever, for otherwise there would 
be no significance in the appearance of the feeling. Bare or mere or 
pure feeling is an abstraction of the psychologist. 
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The difficulties grow only greater when we come to his statements 
concerning the relation of feeling to thought. While feeling remains 
a force, thought, which, according to his own theory, is evolved from 
feeling, is pronounced to be, not a force, but a relation. ‘ There is no 
transition possible from feeling to thought. . . . . The distinction is 
generic, and there are no intermediate stages or gradations from the 
one to the other. .... They are phenomena of entirely different 
orders and do not admit of comparison . . . . since while one is in a 
sense measurable, being a force, the other is wholly incommensurable, 
being a relation” (p. 457). What has become of our scientific prin- 
ciple of continuity ? And what sort of a psychology is it that evolves 
relations out of forces, the incommensurable out of the measurable! 

We find the same confusion and contradiction in his conception of 
the relation of structure and function. ‘“ The function is the end for 
which a mechanism is constructed’ (p. 180). The structures are only 
the means. Function is the end” (p. 181). This is pre-eminently 
true, but we then are startled with the statement that function is static 
because structure is static. ‘All considerations of structure being 
static, it is evident that all considerations of function must also be 
statical”’ (p. 181). “‘ Function, simply as such, has no effect whatever 
in modifying structure” (p. 181). Biologists today, I suppose, will 
grant that function does not modify structure; it is not a vera causa. 
But, on the other hand, will they not say that function ¢s structure 
undergoing modification ? A really static structure is a mechanism, not 
an organism, or, at least, it is an inert (relatively speaking) mechan- 
ism, not an operating mechanism. 

He says that “the process by which structures are produced is not 
a dynamic process” (p. 222). ‘‘ Dynamic movements are confined to 
structures already formed and, as stated, consist in changes in the type 
of these structures.” At what point can it be said that structures are 
“already formed”? All functioning is change of structure, and it is 
impossible to draw a line and say where this becomes a change in the 
“type” of structure. He himself asserts that this change of type 
“takes place by infinitesimal increments” (p. 222), and he calls atten- 
tion to the fact that “in biology it has now been learned that species 
are not fixed but variable, and that there has been a perpetual trans- 
mutation of species” (p. 224). How, then, can he speak of any living 
structure as static ? This is the characteristic of all life, of all growth. 
Without recognizing it, he has himself supplied the key to his own 
difficulty when he says, in another place, that the science of social 
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statics ‘“‘assumes the fixity of human institutions in order to study 
them, abstracts for the moment the idea of movement or change, and 
deals with society at a given point of time. It takes, as it were, an 
instantaneous photograph”’ (p. 224). How, then, can he make such 
statements as have been quoted above, if this static character is a mere 
methodological abstraction and not the real fact concerning the phe- 
nomena? If social statics represents this abstraction, then social 
statics should rest on social dynamics, and not the reverse, as he con- 
tends. An application of this point of view would save him also from 
the very great difficulties which he unnecessarily creates for himself by 
his arbitrary separation of biological function, individual feeling, and 
social action (or achievement). It would prevent his artificial separa- 
tion of means and ends, of dynainic force and directive agent. What 
he calls telesis must have been present from the first in what he calls 
genesis. 

Finally, we come to what is in some respects the most important 
psychological conception in the book, because of its relations to 
sociology—that of the place of the psychical individual in social 
achievement. The fundamental law is that in organic evolution the 
environment transforms the organism, whereas in the socialization of 
achievement man transforms the environment (p. 254). The medium 
of this transformation is mind, consciousness, reason, the psychic. The 
instrument of progress is strictly individualistic (p. 545). “Social 
genesis is secured through individual telesis” (p. 545). ‘The initia- 
tive is almost exclusively individual and the ends sought are egocentric. 
The social consequences are . . . . unconscious.” The really social 
nature of individual consciousness and the important function of the 
individual in the reconstruction of (social) experience are vaguely 
assumed throughout the book. This is perhaps the most important 
question at the present time in both psychology and sociology — the 
relation between the social process of evolution as a whole and the 
psychic process which takes place in the individual consciousness. In 
certain passages this function of the individual in the reorganization 
of social experience is worked out in a very suggestive way. Yet here, 
too, an inadequate psychology precludes any satisfactory statement of 
the principle. 

“The phenomenon is psychic” (p. 243). This is the peculiar 
function of the “directive agent,” of “telesis.” An example is found 
in the inventive genius. ‘What the inventor does is to discover the 
principle. . . . . This discovery, and not the resulting material prod- 
uct, is the lasting element in the operation” (p. 29). The author 
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would even have a technique of invention and discovery. He deplores 
the fact that there is “no recognition of invention as a discipline” and 
“no text-book . . . . on invention in general’”’ (p. 495). 

The biological homologue is the “sport” (p. 240). His own term 
is “social innovation,” which he prefers to “invention” (Tarde), 
“impulse” (Patten), “instinct of workmanship” (Veblen), etc. He 
enumerates the following sources of innovation : 

In the first place, he mentions caste, slavery, and other sources of 
inequalities among men giving rise to a leisure class as an important 
instance of the principle of innovation. ‘The conquering race became 
the leisure class. Other influences, especially the sacerdotal, contrib- 
uted to the same end. Individuals of this leisure class became respon- 
sible to a great extent for social innovations. The author curiously 
traces this impulse to the attempt to escape ennui. 

Moreover, with the beginning of settled community life and the 
indvidual, instead of the communal, possession of property, the indi- 
vidual tends more and more to be the medium of social progress. 
Only relatively late in social evolution can the individual be said to 
have become the instrument of social advance, and it is not wholly 
true now. The social forces are still predominantly unconscious and 
generic rather than reflective and individual. But the rise of reflective 
thought, the bringing to consciousness of the method or technique of 
social action, which, of course, could only take place in the conscious- 
ness of individuals, ¢. ¢., only in the psychical sphere, has brought the 
psychic individual into the foreground as the chief instrumentality from 
now on through which social achievement will be won. 

The spheres of romantic and conjugal love are ranked high in the 
scale of social innovations, as also the so-called anti-social emotions of 
jealousy and revenge. 

The spiritual forces are the only positively socializing forces 
because they alone are egoistic, psychic; they alone are truly socio- 
genetic. 

H. BAWDEN. 

VASSAR COLLEGE. 


Le probléme du déterminisme social: Déterminisme biologique et 
déterminisme social. By D. DraGuicesco, membre de la 
Société de Sociologie. Paris: Editions de la Grande 
France, 1903. Pp.gg. Fr. 2.50. 

RECOGNIZING the necessity of a demonstrated theory of social 
determinism as the basis of social science, the author of this book 
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assumes the task of proving the reality of social as distinguished from 
biological determinism and of setting forth the relations between the 
two. After passing in review the theories of Spencer, Novicow, 
Ammon, and others who deny social determinism, and culling from 
such writers as Huxley, Durkheim, Ward, and others evidences of dis- 
agreement with them, he presents a theory of his own which attaches 
social to biological determinism, and asserts the superiority of the 
former. His theory, in short, is this: Biological determinism is 
supreme in all vital phenomena, or in all the region of life below the 
advent of mind. Mind is derived exclusively from the relations which 
are formed between individuals living in an organized and evolving 
society. Intellect and consciousness are not products of the physio- 
logical cell or of relations between cells, but of the relations between 
individuals as social units. Man, the possessor of mind, loses under 
the influence of a changing environment the power to transmit physio- 
logically the qualities acquired under these conditions, and this func- 
tion is performed by social heredity. The essential characteristic of 
the social fact is its non-inheritance; as assimilation and consequent 
heredity are the guid proprium of the vital. All is social which is not 
physiologically transmissible. Physiological heredity, being a conse- 
quence of the rigidity of the cosmic environment, is progressively 
neutralized on account of the mobility and increasing complexity of 
the social environment. Instinct, which is a product of physiological 
heredity, is altered, disorganized, and finally gives way to reason, the 
product of social heredity, and the agent of social determinism. The 
opposition of social and biological determinism is paralleled, then, by 
the opposition of social and biological heredity, and of instinct and 
reason. Intelligence, consciousness, and reason are the products of 
the social environment. These, however, are employed to modify the 
environment, which, in turn, reacts upon the plastic organism. Thus 
the laws of biology become subject to the laws of mind; natural selec- 
tion is made to give place to justice, the spontaneous to the conscious, 
natural inequality to ethico-social equality. True social laws, therefore, 
lie not behind us imbedded in social history, but in the enlightened 
reason of men. They are the legal enactments which all reflecting 
men will voluntarily obey. 

Such, in brief, is the theory which M. Draghicesco presents. He 
is in error in supposing that he is the first to state the problem of 
of social determinism in such a way as to make it the counterpart of 
biological determinism, or that his main thesis is new. The central 
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idea and the practical consequences of his theory were anticipated in 
this country by some twenty years. Although he includes Professor 
Lester F. Ward among those who have been vaguely conscious of the 
reality of social determinism and its opposition to biological determin- 
ism, citing his Outlines of Sociology and an article or two by the same 
writer, he does not seem to be aware that the American sociologist has 
anticipated him upon almost every point he has discussed. The first 
chapter of Professor Ward’s Dynamic Sociology (1883) and more par- 
ticularly his Psychic Factors of Civilization (1901), to say nothing of his 
more recent work on Pure Soctology, make the task assumed by M. 
Draghicesco all but superfluous. 

To have been anticipated, however, does not necessarily detract 
from the merit of a thinker, and discriminating readers will readily 
acknowledge the scholarship and logical force manifested in the pres- 
ent work. 

Authors as a rule are liable to blunder in spelling the names of 
foreign writers. It may be worth while to point out that among the 
names misspelled in this volume are those of Lester F. Ward (p. 16), 


Lloyd Morgan (p. 39), and Biichner (p. 89). 
Ira W. HOWERTH. 


Conquering Success; or, Life in Earnest. By WiLLiaAM MATHEWws. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Pp. Vili + 404. $1.50. 

WHILE sociology is in the making, and while there are quack pre- 
scriptions galore for every social ill, it is a relief to greet occasionally 
a book which does not claim to be scientific, but which is full of safe 
pointers about the conduct of life. In his best-known work, Getting 
on in the World, Dr. Mathews has done more than one man’s share to 
start a generation of young men with high conceptions of life. The 
cases known to me in which the book was the turning-point in a boy’s 
career are proofs that it is a salutary moral force. The present volume 
was perhaps written in a less ardent tone of feeling, but the readers for 
whom it is intended will hardly detect the difference. It is the kind 
of book that ought to be on the list of supplementary reading in every 
high school. A. W. S. 


\ 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS. 


The Elements and Evolution of Morality.— How can one know his duty 
in the extraordinary confusion of moral ideas which characterizes our time? 
Are patriotism, the family, private property, tolerance, to be praised or condemned ? 
In the presence of these and many other such problems, conscience hesitates and is 
troubled, and skepticism increases. This uncertainty of practice has its principal 
cause in the confusion and anarchy which prevail in the realm of speculative 
morals. There is increasing, and on the whole, commendable, effort to find a 
scientific basis for morals. There has certainly been some progress: the old 
theological problem of the nature of absolute good is nearly abandoned; morality 
appears as a fact, as a natural fact, which is to be determined, not from a priori 
conditions, but from a study of origins and development —a problem capable of 
being solved solely by means of experimental method. 

But this fact, instead of being taken in its entirety as it is given by experience, 
has been mutilated and misapplied at pleasure to suit the needs of some gratuitous 
hypotheses. This is a fault from which the moralists of the sociological school 
have not escaped, not even Herbert Spencer. 

The sociologists declare that morality, a natural fact, is at the same time a 
social fact. They certainly would be correct-if by that they meant only that 
morality has been built up only through the existence of society, of which it is 
in some measure a product; and that moral progress is intimately bound up with 
social progress (that it conditions social progress, so to speak, as much as social 
progress conditions the moral progress). But they are far from the truth when 
they seem to identify morality with sociality, moral progress with progress in social 
organization. This identification is based upon the general analogy between 
societies and organisms. As through evolution in the animal series we come to 
consciousness in the individual, so, according to the analogy, we reach a sort of 
social consciousness in society. According to the sociologists, morality is only 
sociality, the product of a social sense, belonging entirely to the sentiment of 
solidarity ; and moral progress is only the internal or subjective side of the progress 
in social organization. Individual morality is snuffed out or, at least, entirely sub- 
ordinated to social morality in which it has its source. Such is the doctrine the 
sociologists present to us as a true and adequate expression of the facts. I do 
not wish to take time to point out the danger to practice and to education in 
identitying the moral with the vague notion of solidarity. But is it a fact that 
individual morals have their principle and source in social morals? Does not the 
history of mankind show, on the contrary, that the desire of personal perfection 
may be entirely independent of all incentive from the social order? Does it not 
teach that progress in individual morals has often been in advance of, and pre- 
pared the way for, progress in social morals, as is seen in the typical case of 
Buddhism and later in Stoicism preceded by ascetic practices bridling selfish 
desires, and cultivating the principles of charity and universal benevolence? Is 
the sociologists’ theory true to experience or is it as like to a metaphysical entity 
as is the pretended social sense? For my part I see in the unquestionable develop- 
ment of solidarity only a double progress in the order of sensibility and of intelli- 
gence which amounts to a more and more comprehensive sympathy, and a more 
and more exact conception of social relations. But, further, the biological analogy 
on which the sociologists’ theory of morals rests has been shown not to hold. 
Sociology finds before it a multitude of facts of a special order, having their com- 
mon condition in the existence of man in society, and that can be called social 
facts; such are economic, political, scientific, esthetic, religious, and moral facts. 
These facts, differing widely, sociology should observe in their relations, should 
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show the connection between them; but it has confused them, making their study 
almost impossible. Morality, as an art or a science, ought to be distinguished 
carefully from the social organization which it conditions, at least as much as it is 
conditioned by it. Social progress is one thing, and moral progress is another, 
quite as much as is scientific progress, or xsthetic progress. These latter certainly 
should be studied by themselves and separately, in spite of the manifest connection 
which they have with social progress; and it is the same with moral progress. 
3ut if sociologists have put too much confidence in the biological analogy, 
and have succeeded in scarcely more than confusing the facts, they certainly have 
helped to make clear the method of ethics. It can be only the genetic method. 

Morality being considered as a natural fact in process of evolution, the funda- 
mental problem is to determine the origin and development of the fact. To do 
this it is first of all important to isolate it, to distinguish it carefully from the 
many and accompanying facts with which it is connected, and especially from the 
social organization with which for the most part the sociologists tend to confound 
it. Difficult though it is to trace the evolution of morality through its successive 
stages, it is not impossible, for the essential thing in morality is the moral ideal, 
that is, the conception that men have had of the Good (Bien) through the world 
and in the successive periods of history. In such a historical study of the moral 
ideal two factors are seen always to have concurred in its formation: these are 
intelligence and sensibility. Moral progress may be regarded as a function of 
these two. But among peoples as among individuals, intelligence and sensibility 
do not keep pace in developmert, and in this variation we have the raison d’étre 
of the many variations so evident in morality. Taking things in the large, this 
double progress is followed, with a pace more or less irregular, agreeing with the 
general course of civilization, which it conditions at the same time that it is 
conditioned in turn by it, in such a way that moral progress, which is a function 
of this double progress, may be considered as having the measure in the progress 
of civilization, and its actual goal in the moral ideal as conceived by the most 
advanced nations of modern Europe. 

In the analysis of the moral ideal are found three elements: one of the 
zsthetic order; one of the logical or rational order; and one of the sympathetic 
or altruistic order. In individual perfection there must be courage, temperance, 
and wisdom; or, in other words, grandeur, proportion, and order. But these are 
terms of the zxsthetic appreciation. In wisdom the logical element of the moral 
ideal is already implied, but in justice it is the chief factor. Sympathy includes 
such as alms-giving, assistance in time of suffering, a feeling of solidarity, and 
is far more stable than mere community of utility. 

The zsthetic, rational, and sympathetic elements of morality are found in 
varying proportions in systems of culture and in individual lives. In Buddhistic 
India the sympathetic, in Greece the xsthetic, in Rome the rational, element was 
especiaily pronounced. Corresponding differences in individuals are too evident 
to need mention. It is well known also that either of these given elements is 
judged, not as a thing isolated, but as combined with the other elements and as 
functioning in the situation. To the artist beauty, to the humanist sympathy, to 
the jurist justice, becomes the dominating element in morality. In the many 
combinations possible by the rearrangement among these three elements and their 
several degrees of emphasis, are to be found all the various forms of obligation 
from the impulse to relieve suffering, to remorse, and to Kant's categorical im- 
perative. 

The above analysis of the moral ideal into its three elements makes the study 
of its development quite simple in method, consisting of a study of the evolution 
of each of the elements. We shall take up first the evolution of the esthetic 
element. 

lf primitive cultures have sought the colossal and the monstrous (extensive 
magnitude), savages have been charmed by brightness of color and intensity of 
sound (intensive magnitude). Animals, too, are not insensible to such qualities. 
To the peacock, beauty of plumage is virtue; to the nightingale, splendor of voice 
is virtue; to the primitive man, size and strength are virtue. This same admira- 
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tion of physical power has remained quite pronounced. It was strikingly char- 
acteristic of the heroes in Homer’s poems and of the Greek gods. A little later 
in the xsthetic history of Greece the element of symmetry, of proportion, came to 
have a recognized and important place in the ideal. Later still, to strength, magai- 
tude, and symmetry, as objective factors, were added the subjective factors of 
courage and cunning. The latter was not long after ruled out of the zxsthetic 
ideal. The point we desire to call attention to here is that the ruling out of 
cunning was due, not to the recognition of its social disutility, but to the feeling 
of its contradiction with the elements of courage, size, and strength; and it should 
be noted, further, that the elements of magnitude and strength have not been 
chosen on account of their social value. 

3ut ere craftiness had fallen so completely in disfavor, it had given birth 
to prudence and moderation, through its union with courage. The later zxsthetic 
ideal, especially in some civilizations as in Brahmanism, has consisted chiefly of 
the passive and subjective virtues. The continued evolution of the zsthetico-moral 
element has been, in spite of some arrests and regressions, gradually away from 
the objective to the subjctive, as in Buddhism and Stoicism, and as in the 
philosophy of Descartes and of Kant. But the zsthetico-moral ideal should include 
in a comprehensive synthesis of courage and force of mind, of moderation and 
temperance, of intelligence and science, also strength, health and beauty of body, 
the harmony of which last three gives, in a certain measure, an internal harmony. 
Such is the conception of morality that seems to be gaining recognition.— M. 
Mavuxion, “Les éléments et l’évolution de la moralité,” in Revue philosophique, 
July, 1903. [To be continued.] > 


The Nature of Morality.—The sentiment of approbation or disapprobation 
which inspires such and such conduct is the starting-point of moral value. Any 
judgment assumes some standard. The moral law, like the civil law, may be 
defined as the expression of the general will. In any group there is a general 
spirit (Gme) consisting of the traditional beliefs and ways of acting, common 
sentiment and accepted evaluations, general precepts and formulas of conduct, 
reasonings familiar to all, judgments of conventionality, etc. Such might be put 
under the general head of customs (meurs). But not all that conforms to custom 
is moral. Only the observation or violation of customs expressly imposed and 
sanctioned by the public will have moral value. The moral may be defined as the 
body of customs formulated in prohibitions and precepts (défenses et prescriptions) 
having an expressly coercive sanction and imposed by the public will of a group. 

The ideas of the moral expressing the exigencies of the collective will neces- 
sarily vary; also the class of facts to which importance in morals attaches changes 
with the times and conditions. ‘ The altruistic sentiment,” says Durkheim, “ pre- 
sents the moral character in a manner most marked, but there was a time, not 
long agu, when the religious, domestic, and a thousand other traditional sentiments 
had exactly the same effect;” but at present we see no other criterion of moral 
value than the collective will (volonté collective). 

Individual morality is the estimation of the acts of the individual by the public 
eye. Moral conscience is only a secondary fact, is only the echo of the judgments 
and precepts of social morality. The morality of the individual then, as his reli- 
gion and his language, changes with that of the group, of the race, and of the 
epoch to which he belongs. The welfare of the group is the origin and external 
sanction of morality. Acting for the welfare of the group becomes organized back 
into the individual and his moral conscience, but reflects the demands of the 
exterior sanction. The action of the individual may have an affective element, 
varying according to the vitalness of the occasion and the degree of habituation. 
Acting in a way that is moral — agreeing with the external restraint and therefore 
with the moral conscience of the individual — may become so habitual as to be 
unconscious. Such action is automatic and non-moral, though not immoral. This 
“downward drift,” this putting moral acts into the habitual, frees more energy 
for the performance of new moral acts. This, together with the inheritance of 
moral dispositions, in the same way as temperaments are inherited, is the possibility 
of moral progress. 
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But, while external sanction is the origin of the moral conscience, preferences 
and personal aspirations enter into determining an individual’s conscience; experi- 
ence imitation, sympathy —these operate either to confirm or to contradict the 
external sanction. 

There has been much discussion as to whether the term “ moral” should be 
applied to the external act or to the intention. In primitive times the only criterion 
was, no doubt, the outward result. Men judged of things by their good or bad 
results. Punishment was naturally severe; the gods were thought to avenge 
blindly. But as the intention was more and more recognized in men’s acts, it 
entered more and more into legal and moral evaluations, an illustration of which 
is seen in “ good character testimony” in court. But it is finally the act that 
forms the basis of the judgment. Intention alone does not determine moral char- 
acter, it does not constitute the peculiar domain of morality. The interior life 
of the individual interests us from the moral point of view only so far as it is 
manifested by his acts. 

The moral value, now, is independent of the accidental and unforeseen results 
of the act as also of the individual and impenetrable motives of the agent; 
morality depends upon the tendency, one might say the intention, not of the agent, 
but of the act, which is, in other words, only the regular, the normal, result of 
that act, its foreseen result. It is the result aimed at and not the chance result 
which constitutes morality; the intention that determines the moral judgment is 
not the interior tendency of the agent; it is the exterior tendency manifested by 
the act, 1. e., the normal result. 

The result of the act being the principle of moral judgment, it is evident 
that moral value is founded upon the utility of the act. Acts are judged good or 
bad according as they tend to produce advantageous or injurious effects. But it is 
socal utility and not individual happiness that is the moral criterion of the modern 
social sciences. This is quite evident from the parallel development of morality and 
society. Association is as fundamental to the social and to the moral as is the con- 
servation of energy to physics. Every association, whatever be its aim, implies 
some elements of morality. War and consequent subordination of individuals to 
the group, leaders and governments, are most powerful forces in determining 
groupings and at the same time cultivating morality. A thing that conserves group- 
life is by that group regarded moral. The protectors of the tribe as its fetiches and 
gods are thus inseparably linked with the morality of the group, and are made to 
serve as superior powers for reward and punishment. Thus religion serves as a 
sort of effective sanction for morality. Further, variation in ideals of morality 
is parallel with changes in groups and successive stages of culture. The moral 
disposition progresses in the species by natural selection even as does any other 
yuality. 

But morality is not only a product of society, for it, in turn, modifies society. 
The virility of a group expresses itself in appropriate and beneficent forms of 
organization. If it is sometimes difficult to see the social value of certain moral 
precepts, it is because these rules bear upon themselves marks of the exceptional 
and passing conditions which gave rise to them, or of the authorities that instituted 
them. The fact that the moral expresses a collective interest does not imply that 
every collective interest is of a moral value. The moral is always announced 
positively by the collective will; that which is socially useful or hurtful is moral 
only on the condition that the group has expressly proclaimed it as its will. The 
moral good is not a social abstract; it is what society at that moment judges 
useful and necessary. Thus in certain cases that which was once useful and moral 
may become injurious and immoral, even criminal. But not only utility, but also 
formal sanction, is necessary to make an act moral. 

The moral good expresses only the variable and contingent nature of the 
social life: it is a fact of the same order as religion or a monetary system, accepted 
within the limits of a country, a race, or a civilization. That men should think to 
find in their morals a necessary and universal morality, that they should hope to 
deduce a moral universal and absolute from such and such existing morality, is 
apiece with the disposition of prmitive man to objectify, to personify, to ascribe 
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life to everything. The illusion of an absolute morality is that of forming general 
concepts and attributing to them a substantial reality. 

Our study of the moral facts has led us to explain them as a function of the 
collective interest which serves and follows the moral as the effect the cause. The 
moral facts which manifest themselves wherever there is a social state, and which 
follow the same evolution as this, are found necessary cophenomena of all associa- 
tion. Varying on account of the conditions (size, density, etc.) of society, the 
moral facts are bound to these societies as the movement of rotation is inherent 
in the celestial bodies, of which it is a constant and constitutive attribute varying 
according to the conditions (reciprocal situation, size, and mass) of the stars. 
Back of the question of the origin of moral facts lies the interesting question of 
the origin of society, but for the present this is left an open question.—Rotr 
Lacrerore, “ La nature de la morale,” in Revue internationale de sociologie, May 


and June, 1903. 


Letter to Governor Odell from Samuel J: Barrows about the Application 
for Clemency in the Van Wormer Case.— Samuel J. Barrows, who served in 
the Fifty-fifth Congress with Governor Odell, and who represents the United 
States in the International Prison Commission, has written to Governor Odell a 
reply to Andrew D. White’s letter to the governor on the Van Wormer pardon 
application, which appeared in the Evening Post of Wednesday, September 23. 
The letter is as follows: 

“ The Hon. Andrew D. White, who has served his country ably and devotedly 
in many public relations, and won the respect and gratitude of his fellow-citizens, 
has given to the press a copy of a letter addressed to your Excellency, thanking 
you ‘ for the manly, judicious, and patriotic stand you have taken in dealing with 
the applications for pardon of the brothers Van Wormer.’ Dr. White, in communi- 
cating this letter to the press, says: ‘It seems to me that this is a case in which 
right-thinking men of all parties should join in backing up the governor for what 
must have been the discharge of a most painful duty.’ 

“ As a native and a citizen of the state of New York, and speaking wholly in 
a private capacity, ] cannot, in this matter of life and death, allow Dr. White's 
letter to go before you and before the public without answer and protest concern- 
ing some of its positions. Silence might be construed as an admission that there 
is hut one course open to you in this matter, and that to adopt any other would 
be to forfeit the gratitude and admiration of your fellow-citizens. 

“ Without opening at all the question whether it is right or expedient for the 
state to inflict capital punishment, concerning which there is a difference of opin- 
ion, it is an indisputable fact that the people of the state of New York have pro- 
vided in the constitution that when a person is judicially sentenced to death, there 
shall be three courses open to the governor. He may affirm the sentence of death; 
he may commute it to life-imprisonment; he may even if he sees fit, grant an 
absolute pardon. Between these extremes of death and absolute pardon the com- 
mutation of the sentence to life-imprisonment has been regarded by many thought- 
ful governors as a wise medium in which justice and mercy can be happily united, 
and in which three ends are subserved: society is protected by the incarceration 
of the criminal; the prisoner has an opportunity under a firm and constant discip- 
line to grow into a better man; and thirdly, the life of the criminal can be 
utilized by the state. The power thus conferred on the governor by the constitu- 
tion is an illustration of the overwhelming determination of the people of this 
state that the quality of mercy shall not be excluded from the administration of 
law, even in capital cases. 

“T must, therefore, earnestly protest against the assumption of Dr. White 
that in this case you had but one course to pursue, and that you would have failed 
in your duty if you had taken any other. ‘I can well understand,’ says Dr. White, 
‘that you have been under severe pressure and many temptations to flinch from 


your duty; that you have been beset by short-sighted persons who mistakenly 


think themselves humane.’ As I am not one of those who have beset your 
Excellency in this case, I can say without personal feeling that Dr. White’s descrip- 
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tion of the advocates of commutation to life-imprisonment, as ‘tempting the gov 
ernor to flinch from his duty,’ seems greatly to belittle the sacredness and 
solemnity of their appeal. The constitution has made the governor the supreme 
arbiter in this matter of life and death. I know no reason why those who present 
arguments to show why the supreme judge should commute a sentence in a capital 
case should be described as tempting the governor to flinch from his duty, any 
more than the probation officer who asks of a judge suspension of sentence in a 
case of petit larceny should be regarded as tempting a judge to betray his trust, 
and let loose thieves on the community. 

Dr. White's letter shows a regrettable distrust of one of the great prerogatives 
which the people have placed in the governor’s hands; but I venture to say that 
no appeal for the return to retaliatory and barbaric punishments will ever induce 
the people of this state to withdraw it from the chief executive or from some other 
honored and trusted depositary. Day before yesterday the statement was given 
out authoritatively from the executive chamber and published in the New York 
Sun, that you had decided to commute the sentence of the three brothers. Let 
me assure you that this announcement was not regarded by the great majority of 
the people of this state as any ‘weak or demagogical or whimsical use of the 
pardomng power,’ as Dr. White characterizes the action of certain governors in 
sister states, but as a solemn, wise, and humane exercise of one of your highest 
constitutional «privileges. It seemed to many citizens that, as three young men 
were condemned to be executed for the murder of one person, even those who 
maintain the principle of retaliation might view without alarm commutation of 
the sentence of the youngest of these, who was but twenty years of age at the 
time of his unfortunate participation in this terrible act. 

“It is a matter of scientific demonstration that the introduction of the prin- 
ciple of mercy into the criminal law of this and of foreign countries has been 
followed by the most remarkable results; not, as might be assumed from Dr. 
Whites letter, in the direction of an increase or repetition of the number of 
offenses, but in the direction of their decrease; so that neither the individual 
nor the state has suffered from its wise exercise. Dr. White may well be chal- 
lenged to show whether in states like Maine, Michigan, Rhode Island, Switzerland, 
Holland, Belgium, and others, the formal or practical substitution of life imprison- 
ment for the death sentence has been followed by a carnival of murder and crime. 

“In one respect I am in cordial agreement with my friend, and that is that 
mistaken leniency must not be substituted for discipline which is corrective and 
reformatory. No one believes more thoroughly than myself in penological surgery. 
it seems to me, however, a fatal mistake for the state to wait until a young man 
has committed a capital crime, and then to apply this surgery in the electric chair, 
when the victim can have no benefit from the operation except that which may 
come from translation into another state of existence. The history of these three 
young men as retailed to me by a lady who knew them in the town in which they 
lived, shows that, though they had not committed felonies, they had followed a 
wild and lawless course of life, and that no adequate steps were taken by the state 
whose laws they had violated to check them in their unlicensed career until they 
were doomed to extermination for the commission of a murder. To some of us 
who believe in the responsibility of a state, the gravest question that confronts 
us is not where the responsibility of the state ends in this matter, but just where 
it began. For several years the State Commission of Prisons and the Prison Asso- 
ciation of New York have appealed to the legislature to establish a reformatory 
for misdemeanants to which precisely such wild young marauders as these could 
be con.mitted; but while the legislature is willing to make ample appropriations 
for good roads for purposes of intercourse throughout the state, it has not yet 
been willing to build another moral highway along which, on the pathway of dis- 
cipline and education, youthful misdemeanants of this state may find some other 
destiny than the electric chair. If the lives and fate of these three young men 
shall serve to awaken the sense of responsibility of the legislators of this state to 
extend and develop the reformatory systems for youthful misdemeanants, their lurid 
crime will have been transmuted into some moral significance. 
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“It is not for me, your Excellency, to assume to instruct you as to your duty 
in this particular case, least of all to assume that that duty has but a single aspect; 
but, knowing as I do the sentiment of humane and intelligent people throughout 
the state, I am confident that, should you decide to commute the sentence of any 
or all of these young men, and give them an opportunity on earth, under a different 
environment and under righteous discipline, to develop a different character, the 
people of this state will never withdraw their respect and admiration because in 
exercising a constitutional privilege you have followed a noble impulse of your 
heart.” 


The Eighth Annual Report of the State Commission of Prisons of New 
York for the Year 1902.1. As to state prisons—(a) Auburn prison: The 
daily forty-minute open-air drill cannot be too highly praised. The salary allowed 
by law to the matrons is entirely inadequate. On October 1, 1902, out of a prison 
population of 990 men, 933 were employed in seven kinds of occupations, and 
out of a prison population of 107 women, 103 were employed. The total net 
earnings for the year were $32,557.05 by an average prison population of 1,160. 
(b) Clinton prison: Tuberculosis patients are kept separate and in well-equipped 
wards. A mess-hall is sadly needed. The department for condemned men is 
merely a hole in the ground, dark and badly ventilated. All men have daily drill 
from one-half hour to an hour. On October 1, out of a prison population of 998 
men, 908 were employed in seventeen different occupations. The net earnings for 
the year, by an average prison population of 986, were $6,246.63 —a great improve- 
ment over the preceding year. (c) Sing Sing: Remodeling and repairing are 
greatly needed. One building needs fireproof roof, and better facilities are de- 
manded. On October 1, 1902, of a prison population of 1,186 men, 1,159 were 
employed in ten occupations. The net earnings, by an average population of 1,192, 
were $55,910.72 — an increase over the preceding year of $26,000. (d) During the 
year the prisoners have been able to earn about 20 per cent. of the cost of their 
maintenance — a very good increase over the preceding year, and a splendid show- 
ing when it is remembered that on January 1, 1897, all the convicts in the state 
prisons were absolutely without employment, that the prisons were without any 
plant for industries, that the prison officials and prisoners were without experience 
in industries, and that the market for the output has been, to a very considerable 
extent, an unwilling one. In general, these prisons are cleanly, ventilated, not 
overcrowded, and the prisoners are properly classified and separated. 

2. As to state reformatories—(a) At Elmira: The gymnasium squad is a 
splendid feature and has proved of great benefit to the health of its members. 
Large improvements have been made during the year in the grading of the grounds 
outside the reformatory. The old mess-hall and dining-room are in their usual 
disgraceful condition. The buildings are out of repair. This institution illustrates 
the value of indeterminate sentence and parole. The certainty of honest employ- 
ment, which will afford a livelihood, and the restraints of probation, both of which 
are guaranteed under this system, are the two essential factors in saving most 
discharged convicts from returning to their former criminal practices. (b) At 
Napanoch: No industries are in operation, and no shops or trade classes; the 
convicts are engaged chiefly in farming and construction work of various kinds. 
Pointing up, painting, and a new bath-room are needed. (c) The commission 
gives indorsement to the system of probation, indeterminate sentence, and parole. 
The results have been most satisfactory: of 341 paroled the last year, only 23 
are known to have violated their parole; it is much easier to obtain employment 
for a prisoner who is on parole than for a discharged convict. In order that a 
parole law should prove beneficial to a prisoner coming within its provisions, it is 
important that considerable time should elapse between the expiration of the 
minimum and the expiration of the maximum named in the sentence. The com- 
mittee further recommends that there be provided a central prison for condemned 
men, and also a reformatory for male misdemeanants, ¢. e., for boys from sixteen 
to twenty-one years of age 
3. As to houses of refuge for women.—(a) At Bedford: This has had a 


3. 


successful year. The inmates are well classified, employed and studying. (6) At 
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Hudson: The hospital building should be replaced with a new fireproof building. 
There is a good system of industrial classes and the parole is working well. The 
pay of matrons and especially of assistant matrons should be increased so as to 
attract to this service the highest grade of applicants. (c) At Albion: This 
institution is in its usual good condition. The magistrates at Buffalo do not appre- 
ciate the institution and continue to send young women of that city to the peniten- 
tiary for short terms. There is much unused room. The girls are employed in 
laundering, cooking, sewing, studying, and gardening. 

4. As to penitentiaries— (a) The Albany county penitentiary: On Octo- 
ber 1, 1902, 130 prisoners were employed, working around the institution, while 
147 were idle. The short-term men spent most of their time in the vacant shops, 
sitting idle or reading, except that they are all exercised from an hour to an hour 
and a half twice a day in the yard. There is a school for men desiring to learn to 
read and write, but only a few avail themselves of the privilege. (b) Erie county 
penitentiary: All buildings were found to be in excellent order, and the health 
of the inmates was good. Of the 294 inmates of the institution on October 1, 
1902, 215 were reported as employed, 9 sick, and 70 idle. (c) Onandago county 
penitentiary: This prison has one of the finest plants in the United States, modern 
in construction and arrangement, and in splendid condition. Of a total prison 
population of 155 on October 1, 1902, all were employed. (d) Monroe county peni- 
tentiary: The prison buildings are in excellent condition and clean. The number 
reported employed on October 1, 1902, was 115 and 82 were idle. The only work 
done by the prisoners is prison and farm work. Much difficulty is being experi- 
enced in finding a market for the farm products. (e) Kings county penitentiary: 
The buildings and grounds were in good condition. Of a population of 525 on 
October 1, 1902, 511 were employed in seventeen different occupations. All the 
industries were found in a flourishing condition, save the shoe industry. (f/f) New 
York county penitentiary: The buildings were in good condition. Two patients 
were suffering from tuberculosis; these should be isolated. All the inmates were 
employed except seven. The commissioner of correction states that he found such 
a tremendous waste of bread by the convicts that he has had the bread cut into 
smaller pieces, at a saving of over 20 per cent in the amount of bread used. 

5. As to county jails— Some are too small properly to care for the number 
of inmates committed to them; some are unsanitary; some are so badly arranged 
that they do not afford the necessary facilities for the classification of prisoners. 
In many of them practically all the inmates associate with each other in the com- 
mon corridors, no classification being observed except that of sex. Very few of 
the keepers appreciate the wisdom or necessity of keeping prisoners separate, one 
from another. In many of the jails there is cnly one room for women, and all the 
women prisoners, old and young, convicted and unconvicted, are kept together, 
day and night, in this common dormitory. The state prisons and penitentiaries 
are filled with the graduates of these jails. All persons convicted of misdemeanors, 
who may now be sentenced to a county jail, should be at once sent to a peniten- 
tiary, and no person kept in a jail except civil prisoners and those awaiting trial 
or examination. Reform in the method of caring for jail inmates who are await- 
ing trial or examination is quite as essential as reform in the care of jail convicts. 

The commission has persistently recommended the employment of jail convicts 
on highway improvements within the counties where they are convicted. They 
have heen employed with varying degrees cf success in the counties of St. 
Lawrence, Schuyler, Tioga, Broome, Niagara, Orange, Chemung, Steuben, Suffoik, 
Ontario, Oneida, and a few others. Briefly stated, the working of jail convicts 
benefits the prisoners, tends to diminish the jail population, and thereby directly 
benefits the taxpayers of the county, and by the improvement of the public highways 
benefits the community. Attempts to escape are not more frequent by men so 
employed than by prisoners who are kept idle in jail. 

The present law of the state requiring the election of new sheriffs every 
three years increases the difficulty of reforming the management of jails. 

Of the 61 county jails visited, 8 were reported as overcrowded; 6 needed 
-epairs; 15 needed rebuilding, or new buildings or apartments added; 22 were 
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condemned for bad sanitation; 27 had no means for classifying and separating the 
prisoners, or had failed for some other reason; 46 had no employment for the 
inmates; and 1 jail contained two cases of tuberculosis. 

the report is relieved by an occasional congratulation, such as: “ This jail 
was found in excellent condition;” but pathetically frequently occur such as the 
following: “ This jail, as at present constructed, is a criminal boardinghouse —a 
school for the instruction of crime—and tends to increase and perpetuate the 
very thing which a jail is intended to diminish and prevent.” ‘“ The entire lower 
floor is practically without either light or ventilation.” ‘‘ The prisoners in this jail 
are undoubtedly having too easy a time of it while confined in jail. They are 
well-fed and housed, and are not only absolutely without employment, but are 
illowed to spend their days in the corridors, visiting, playing cards, and having a 
good time generally.” ‘ The lower floor is practically a cellar — dark, damp, and 
unsauitary.”” “ The condition of this jail tends especially to produce tuberculosis 
and rheumatism.” “ All are allowed to mingle together in the cells and corridors, 
making this jail a veritable hot-bed for the culture of the bacilli of crime.” “ This 
whole jail seems to have ben constructed on the single idea that the only purpose 
of a jail is to keep prisoners from escaping.” ‘“ The corridors are dark and the 
cells still darker .... the gas had to be kept lighted all day.” ‘“ The keeping of 
all grades and classes of criminals in enforced idleness, and in enforced association 
with each other, makes this jail an insiitution for the manufacture of criminals 
rather than for their punishment and reform.” “ A moral pest-house rather than a 
criminal hospital.”’ ‘ The jail is so damp that the sheriff has to keep a fire in it 
practically all summer to make it habi‘able.” Se Je ee 


“ The Fifty-Eighth Annual Report of the Prison Association of New 
York for the Year 1902.—1. The fee system.— The association recommends the 
abolition of the fee system: for the sake of economy; because it would facilitate 
the application of a system of indeterminate sentence, parole, and probation; and 
on grounds of moral and humane considerations. 

2. Jail construction.— All the old jails and many of the new ones are not 
built in such a way as to make possible the enforcement of the law requiring that 
all persons confined in a county jail shall be kept separate from each other, and 
that prisoners committed to jail under sentence shail be constantly employed at 
hard labor, when practicable, during every day except Sunday. 

3. Labor in jails— Idleness of the jail population is a persistent and lament- 
able evil. Prisoners are turned into habitual vagabonds and criminals by enforced 
idleness. The Raymond Street jail in Brooklyn is one of the worst sinners in this 
regard. 

4. Treatment of misdemeanants.— Provisions for dealing with these are 
totally inadequate. The most important reforms in the domain of penology now 
relate to the treatment of this class. A system of probation, indeterminate sen- 
tence, and reformatory institutions are essentials greatly needed. While the Elmira 
reformatory is overcrowded, the Napanoch is little used and only partially 
equipped. 

5. Women probation officers—— The salaries of women officers who do proba- 
tion work should be authorized by the state, instead of being dependent upon 
charitable interests. 

6. Extending the parcle law.— The present law is arbitrarily limited to cases 
in which the maximum sentence could not be more than five years; it is recom- 
mended that the scope of the law be made general. The practice of parole can 
be shown to be economically advisable. 

7. United States prisoners in reformatories.— Federal prisoners should be 
placed on the same footing as other inmates, and the statutes should be so modified 
as to make applicable to federal prisoners sentenced to reformatories the inde- 
terminate sentence and parole laws which govern state prisoners therein confined. 

8. The county penitentiaries— it is recommended that the six district peniten- 
tiaries owned by counties in the state should be purchased by the state and be 
made establishments for the systematic treatment of sentenced misdemeanant 


offenders. 
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9. Tuberculosis— The jails, through lack of sunlight and ventilation, and 
through the promiscuous association of their inmates, have been prolific in conta- 
gion. Sing Sing prison is notorious as a breeding-place for tuberculosis. 3ut 
tubercular cases are now receiving much better care since the establishment of a 
central isolation ward in connection with the Clinton state prison. During the 
period from 1891 to 1895, inclusive, when little systematic effort was made to 
battle with tuberculosis among the prison population, the number of deaths from 
the disease in Sing Sing, Auburn, and Clinton was 253. During the next suc- 
ceeding five years a more or less systematic effort was made to transfer all the 
tubercular cases to the Clinton prison, and to give them special treatment and 
isolation as far as possible, during which period the number of deaths was only 72, 
thus showing an improvement of 71 per cent. in the second period over the first 
in the death-rate. The records of the institution compare remarkably favorably 
with those of the federal Marine Sanitarium for tubercular cases at Fort Stanton, 
N. M., and also with those of the federal Army Sanitarium at Fort Bayard, N. M. 

10. The report contains also (a) a review of the battle with insanity in 
prisons of the state; (b) the report of the committee of the National Conference 
of Charities and Corrections on “ The Treatment of the Criminal;” (c) an ad- 
dress by Hon. John Franklin Fort, justice of the supreme court of New Jersey, 
on “ The Indeterminate Sentence ;”’ (d) an article by Samuel J. Barrows on “ New 
Crimes and Punishments ;” and (e) numerous pictures from the isolation wards 


of the Clinton prison and from the Matteawan State Hospital for the Insane. 


The Administration of Charity in England.—It is customary to regard 
the English poor-law as entirely the product of Elizabethan statesmanship. As 
a matter of fact, the Elizabethan poor-law was only a differentiation and develop- 
ment ot the custom and law which were introduced into England with the feudal 
system. There are four characteristic points which we may note at this epoch 
when the poor-law began to be consciously developed and differentiated: (1) the 
responsibility of each parish for its own poor; (2) the attempt to confine all 
relief within the parish to a common center; (3) the tendency for voluntary 
contributions to be superseded by a compulsory rate; (4) the tendency to sub- 
stitute civil for ecclesiastical administration. 

If we look now at the present administration of the poor-law, we find, in the 
first place, that the responsibility of each parish for its poor has been on the 
whole maintained, although there is a disposition to transfer the rsponsibility for 
controlling parish relief from local to central authorities. If we look at the 
second point, nothing could be more complete than its failure. It was originally 
thought that, by prohibiting almsgiving except through the common box, the 
benevoient would be sure to give to the common box rather than restrain their 
benevolence. But benevolence resents constraint, and the result was a complete 
divorce between official and spontaneous charity. The substitution of civil for 
ecclesiastical administration lent the sanction of the church to the divorce. Thus 
two distinct forms of relief resulted: that which is regulated and a part of the 
civil administration of the parish, and that which is spontaneous, often wildly 
unregulated, and largely, though not wholly, controlled by the church. 

The minimum work deemed essential under the poor-law is that maintenance 
shall be provided for the destitute either in or out of the workhouse, medical 
treatment and a hospital for the sick, entire provision and education for destitute 
children, and, to a small but increasing extent, special treatment for the specially 
afflicted. 

How far is this legal relief supplemented or superseded by voluntary charity? 
If the development of charity had been conscious and reflective, one would expect 
to find it devoted to those branches of work which are not covered by the poor- 
law, and many of which could not be wisely undertaken by the poor-law. To some 
extent this is the case, but many private almsgivers are merely engaged in doing 
less methodically and effectively the work they are already paying to have done 
through the rates. This is especially the case with the work which gathers 
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around church and chapel. Generally speaking, there is no attempt at any 
division of work, or intelligent co-operation between these private almsgivers 
and the poor-law officials. When the attempt succeeds, charitable workers agree 
that cases of chronic destitution shall be left to the poor-law officials to deal with 
in thei: institutions, while they undertake the more constructive work of restoring 
to independence those families or individuals who have fallen under the stress of 
some special misfortune or of granting pensions to those among the old whose 
circumstances claim special consideration. 

There is such a large field open to voluntary charity in supplementary and 
pioneer work that it is deplorable to see it wasting its energies in doing less 
efficiently the work which the machinery of the poor-law has been created to do. 
The waste of money and energy, the rivalry between the different agencies, call 
urgently for some means of organization. No very rigid control could be at- 
tempted, for experience has taught that charity will rather die than submit itself 
to authority, while the spontaneity and elasticity of voluntary charity is of the 
greatest value in finding out new needs and devising new remedies. But some 
advisory board might modify the present waste and confusion, co-ordinate the 
various charities, and lay down definite lines of demarkation between the work 
of the poor-law and that of voluntary charity—HeL_en Bosanguet, in IJnter- 
national Quarterly, June-September, 1903. 


The American People.— The twelfth census, taken in 1900, enumerated in 
the states and territories, not including Indian Territory, Alaska, and Hawaii, 
75,568,686 souls. Since the year 1820 no less than 20,901,816 have come to our 
shores as immigrants, of whom 10,356,644 were living here in 1900. Of what 
ethnic elements is this foreign-born population composed? The chief American 
stock in colonial days was English. Before the Civil War the immigration was 
chiefly of English and Irish. Then began a great German immigration, followed 
by a large arrival of Scandinavians. During the last ten years the immigration 
from western Europe has fallen off, while that from southern and eastern Europe 
has increased. 

The question of real interest is: Will the American people of the future 
be on the whole English, or Celtic, or Teutonic, or Latin, or Slavic; or will it be 
a new amalgam of all these elements? The census statistics classified according 
to ethnic groupings shows that in the United States 42.9 per cent. of the foreign- 
born ire of English-Teutonic stock, and 20.9 per cent. are Celts. Practically 
75 per cent. of the foreign-born in America are of English-Teutonic and Celtic 
stocks. When we remember that the English people was created by the amalgama- 
tion of Teutonic with Celtic blood, we see how little there is to expect that the 
American people will ever be anything but essentially English. 

The ethnic groupings of our foreign-born represent all three of the great racial 
subdivisions of the population of Europe. The white race is of two great sub- 
races, the Eur-African and the Eur-Asian. The Eur-African is so called because 
its hapitat since prehistoric times has been Mediterranean Africa and western 
Europe. The Eur-Asian is so called because it has dwelled in central and eastern 
Europe and western Asia. The Eur-African race is dolichocephalic and the Eur- 
Asian brachycephalic. The Eur-African race is further subdivided into two great 
branches, namely, the Mediterranean and the Baltic. The Mediterranean man is 
short in stature and of dark complexion, and is represented by the Italians, 
Greeks, Spaniards, the black-eyed Welch, and black-haired and black-eyed Irish. 
The Baltic race is tall, fair, light-eyed, and light-haired, and is represented by the 
Saxons, Scandinavians, Danes, and Rhenish Germans. The vast majority of the 
American people have been of the Baltic race, but now we are getting relatively 
large numbers of the Mediterranean and Eur-Asian stocks. 

The mental complexion of the American people can best be understood if we 
look at the three European racial varieties. The Mediterranean stocks are emo- 
tionally quick, easily excited, and easily quieted. The Baltic peoples are slower to 
awaken, but their feelings are more persistent. The Eur-Asian stocks are slow, 
contemplative, and tender-hearted. The imagination with them is sentimental, 
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and often beautiful in its play of feeling. The imagination of the Mediterranean 
peoples is plastic, seeking expression in architecture, sculpture, and painting ; 
that of the Baltic peoples is dramatic, seeking expression in action and dramatic 
art. Among Mediterranean peoples belief is determined objectively. Among the 
Eur-Asian and Baltic peoples there is a tendency toward a subjectively formed 
judgment. The habit of arriving at conclusions by scientific weighing of evidence 
seems correlated with a mixture of bloods. 

So far as fundamental qualities of mind are concerned no harm can come 
to us through infusion of a larger measure of Mediterranean and Eur-Asian blood. 
It will soften the emotional nature, it will quicken the poetic and artistic nature. 
We shall be a more versatile, a more plastic people, gentler in our thoughts and 
feelings, livelier and brighter, with a higher power to enjoy the beautiful things of 
life. And probably, through the commingling of bloods, we shall become more 
clearly and fearlessly rational; in a word, more scientific— F. H. GippinGs, in 
International Quarterly, June-Septemper, 1903. A. B. 


The Social Factors of Criminality. At the last session of the congress of 
St. Petersburg, Professor von Liszt, of Berlin, delivered a discourse, in the first 
part of which he considered in turn the classical, anthropological, and sociological 
schools of criminology, pointing out wherein each has been and can be fruitful, 
and the exaggerations and tendencies to be eliminated or rectified. He examines 
the division of the factors of criminality proposed by Ferri — anthropological, 
physical, and social. The fault of this division lies in the absence of a rational 
definition of the social factors, and in the confusion resulting from the use of the 
physical factors as one autonomous group. 

Herr von Liszt modified this tripartite division, transforming it into a bi- 
partite one. “ Crime is the product of the individuality of the criminal as he 
behaved himself at the moment of his crime and of all the circumstances, in 
particular the economic circumstances, in the midst of which the criminal was 
found at the time of his act.” In a word, he proposed a distinction between the 
individual and social factors. He affirms that the individual analysis can be made 
only by examining social causes. 

What are the social factors of criminality? The two distinctive character- 
istics of modern criminality are the proletarization of criminality and the 
criminal activity of meurasthenics. It is customary to speak of crime as a 
phenomenon of social pathology. According to Herr von Liszt, however, the 
roots ot crime are to be sought in normal social iife. By stroke of analogy, the 
principle established by Virchow is invoked: that disease is only a manner of 
being of vital phenomena, a variation from the normal state. 

The German savant borrows another conception from Virchow. “If we wish 
to study the normal or pathological life of individuals, we ought to go back to 
the cell. In the same way we can penetrate the life of the social body only by 
going back to the social cell.” The social cell is constituted by groupings of 
individuals bound by community of interests. 

Of these groups Herr von Liszt considered, in the first place, race. It has on 
criminality an influence which is not to be neglected. National, religious, political, 
and particularly economic groups formed for the production and distribution of 
wealth are considered. It is by an economic and social transformation that one 
can explain the phenomena of plundering knighthood and of the crowd of 
vagabunds which inundated all populated Europe at the close of the Middle Ages. 

It is not necessary to search elsewhere than in the vigorous life of our 
society, “in the passage from a national to a world economy,” for the two dis- 
tinctive traits of modern criminality — criminality of the proletariat and crimin- 
ality of neurasthenics. Development of industry on a large scale, exhaustion of 
the nervous forces by the roughness of competition and by the struggle for life — 
these are the sources whence this criminality derives its characteristics. 

Much might be said on the subject of these affirmations. Some will ask if 
there 1s not in one of the principles which Herr von Liszt makes the tests of his 
system a point of departure a little too absolute: in the idea that it is necessary 
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to conceive and explain the phenomena of social pathology by tracing them back 
to normal social life— M. Bernarp, in Revue pénitentiaire, April, 1903. 


B. 


Criticism of Anarchy.— There exists one similarity of aim between col- 
lectivism and anarchy. Both proclaim the necessity of socializing the instruments 
of production. But the one stops there, while the other goes to integral com- 
munism Collectivism renders production common, but lets alone individual con- 
sumption. Finally, collectivism proceeds from above, seeks the conquest of 
political powers to make them serve in the application of its principles; anarchy 
proceeds from below, makes appeal to popular spontaneity and suppresses every 
vestige of government. It awaits the reconstruction by the free initiative of the 
citizens of a world of equality, of liberty, and of federal union on the ruins of 
our old world of centralization, of bondage, and of iniquity. 

It is on the question of consumption that collectivists and anarchists differ. 
rhe collectivist school aims at a complete reconstruction of production. But in 
what concerns consumption it leaves things in almost the same state as before. 

Entirely different is the anarchistic conception. The anarchist is not content 
to suppress private property in the instruments of production. He wishes to come 
to the one sole bond of absolute communism. He does not measure consumption 
according to production but according to needs. “To each according to his 
needs; from each according to his powers.” 

The realization of anarchy is an affair of abundance. We do not measure 
the air we breathe, because the appropriation of it would be materially impossible 
and because it is sufficiently abundant to permit each of us to take as much as he 
desires without depriving anyone else. But is it equally so with wheat, fruit, 
clothes? For some perhaps; and in this case, in what concerns them at least, tak- 
ing from a common pile is possible. Where it is different, however, this system of 
distribution must be renounced to the day when the conditions of production should 
be entirely transformed. 

Anarchists and certain collectivists reply that today a large part of the popu- 
lation live in ease and consume without producing. After the revolution every- 
body will work, and the allotment of work of those who produce will be diminished 
by so much. They add that the abundance of agricultural produce will render 
less costly the fabrication of machinery, and the cheapness of the machine will 
facilitate agricultural production. 

Is it true that society at the present time offers us a number of idlers? 
Kropotkin admits exaggeration in this supposition. He adds, it is true, that they 
work for evil in the sense that the largest part of the produce is assigned to 
them, and they choose the least irksome work, while they leave the most irksome 
to the proletariat. But he concedes that they work, and, from his standpoint, 
one such concession is of no small value. 

Workmen, however, exceed in number the bourgeoisie, especially the bour- 
geoisie idlers, and whatever hours of work might be given by these last would 
be far too small to compensate the immense diminution which would be produced 
in the labor of the proletariat. Justice would gain much in the new order of 
things; production would perish there.—ALFrepD Naguet, in Humanité nouvelle, 
June, 1903. A. B. 


The Sweat-Shop and its Remedies.— It is a frequent fact in economic his- 
tory that independent producers become dependent upon other manufacturers and 
dealers. The producers become economically and socially dependent upon the 
seller of their goods, who in a way occupies the position of a manager or entre- 
preneur, but exercises no direct technical superintendence. This latter is a kind 
of middleman, who is a common factor in all classes of dependent industry, and 
who characterizes these as a special system of production. 

When we speak of sweated trades, we immediately think of low wages, im- 
moderately long hours, unsanitary workshops, and all manner of objectionable 
features incident to the employment of women and children. These conditions 
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prevail among dependent producers, for, their conomic position being weak, and 
isolated as they are from one another, they really belong to a grade of workers 
lower than those who have the power to combine to control the conditions of 
their work. These workers respond to every pressure of their employers; those 
who work at home render organization difficult for workers in shops, and, by 
introducing an element of sharp competition, frustrate every effort of the latter 
to improve their condition. They have no conception of solidarity, and are con- 
tent during bad times to work for a mere pittance. This class is firmly established 
in the East End of London as well as among the wretched immigrants in New 
York. 

Among the steps taken or proposed as remedies for this condition are: 
registration of home workers, dwelling and workhouse inspection, introduction of 
license which is granted only when the premises are adapted to industrial labor, 
organization and insurance of workers, prohibition of home work, imposition of 
a heavy tax upon contractors, the marking of products as in the case of the 
American Consumers’ League, erection of central shops for those who now work 
at home, immigration restrictions, and obligatory minimum wages. 

The main remedies will always be sought in legislation, self-help, and ad- 
ministration. The elevation of home workers is a stupendous problem, the gradual 
solution of which, even under the most favorable conditions, will take many 
years. Nor can a single legislation furnish satisfactory relief. A striving for 
social improvement must animate the legislature and the administration, and a 
system of “small causes” must be carried into effect since the world can be 
improved only step by step. 

Before a remedy is applied, careful observations must be made of the con- 
crete evils as well as of the economic foundations of the respective industries. 
We must also allow personal judgment to mature, and must not content ourselves 
with bringing about a compromise between two conflicting interests. Opinions 
in inspectors’ reports should not be blindly adopted, but regarded merely as a 
basis for original researches.— EuGen SCHWIEDLAND, in International Quarterly, 
June-September, 1903. 


The Past and Future of the Collective Contract of Work.—It is the 
characteristic réle of the collective contract, in the thought of its partisans, to 
diminish the frequency of strikes, so inauspicious at this time to masters and 
workmen, and so harmful to industry. It is a question of passing from the war 
period to the diplomatic period in these industrial conflicts, of substituting for the 
collective refusal of work the collective contract of work. 

It ought to be said that the collective contract of work is not a contract of 
work except in name, but solely of the conditions of work — salary, length of day, 
number of apprentices supplementary hours, etc. The contract rests on condi- 
tions agreed upon by a master or a group of masters, on the one hand, and a united 
body of workers, on the other, with this peculiar character that the stipulated 
conditions accrue to the benefit of collections of individuals. 

In England, according to the Webbs, 90 per cent. of the workers in the 
skilled industries find their wages, their hours of work, and often other details 
fixed by a collective contract, in which they have not taken part, but in which their 
interests have been supported by the representatives of their class. These in- 
dustries are for the most part those in which competition has been most severe. 
The first service of the collective contract is to limit, though not to destroy, com- 
petition. 

In the second piace, it diminishes the number of strikes. From 1896 to 1902, 
in England, strikes diminished by more than 50 per cent. From 1897 to 1901 
about 72 per cent. of the strikes begun were settled by the collective contract and 
in point of numbers 80 per cent. of the strikers were benefited by this mode of 
solution. 

As a third service the collective contract conserves individual liberty. It 
leaves to each employer the choice of workmen, and to each workman the choice 
of his employer; reserves to each employer the indispensable direction of work 
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and industrial implements, to each workman the possibility of giving all his 
technical skill and obtaining a greater wage within the limits set by the collective 
contract. 

The obstacles opposing the diffusion of the collective contract, especially in 
France, are principally two — the insufficiency of the agencies able to bring about 
the collective contract, and the judicial instability of this contract in the present 
state of legislation. The collective contract is far from finding in France, as in 
England, its necessary support in professional organization. Another cause of the 
restricted development of the collective contract must be sought in the legislation 
which prohibited coalition and association, and in the state of mind maintained 
by that state of mind among employers and workmen. What I should wish to see 
is the legal recognition of the collective contract—  M. B. Raynarp, in Réforme 
sociale, June 16, 1903. A. B. 


The Genesis and Basis of the Religious Conscience.— Some sociologists of 
great authority have attributed to religion a preponderant function, considering it 
the pedestal of the whole social edifice. F. de Coulanges, in his Ancient City, 
wishe.l to show us that from religion all institutions are derived. Kidd, in his 
Social Evolution, considers religion the prime factor of human evolution; as the 
function which subordinates reason and individual interests to the collective 
organism. In these conceptions there is not only an exchange of cause and effect, 
since the entire form of religious thought is subordinate to existing social con- 
ditions, and not the latter to the former, but a generalization from one particular 
fact, religion being but one function of human society. 

Certain other writers do not recognize in religion a general phenomenon in- 
dispensable to the social constitution. Religiosity, according to Broca, is for the 
most part a passive manifestation, the result of education, often destroyed with 
the highest development of reason. Many sociologists and ethnologists attest that 
with some savage tribes there is no true trace of religion. 

The belief in spiritual beings — or, as Tyler has rightly styled it, animism — 
is the fundamental element, the principle, of the religious conscience. It may be 
conceived as the belief in a peculiar soul, of which the existence is supposed 
durable even after death, as the belief in other spirits exercising a beneficent or 
maleficent action on human events, and considered in consequence objects of pro- 
pitiation and of cult. These two tendencies of animism give place to the two 
great doctrines which exercise an all-powerful influence on the life of individuals 
and peoples — the doctrines of the immortality of the soul and of divine direction. 

The hallucination of insanity, the phenomena of apoplexy, of catalepsy, of 
sleep, and in general all the transitory forms of insensibility, aided the tendency 
to make a distinction between soul and body. Other spirits were conceived of as 
existing, and some became divinities. By ascribing human passions to divinity, a 
god became an expansion of the human personality. In like manner the cult was 
an expansion of human society. From the social relation which is an exchange of 
service, a certain reciprocity between man and divinity was imagined, a true com- 
merce between heaven and earth. 

An important element which contributes to form the character of some 
religions is morality. It has been supposed to be the humble servant of religion, 
the tie between the two being so strong that it was commonly thought that an 
irreligious man must necessarily be an immoral man. Morality and religion, how- 
ever, are two distinct elements, both being shaped by the influence of social con- 
ditions — P. Francesco CosENTINI, in Humanité nouvelle, June, 1903. A. B. 
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